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“The only Loose-Leaf Binder 


properly constructed mechani- 


cally.” 
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I have long felt the need in my school of a 
loose-leaf notebook that was inexpensive, durable, 
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ties, and I unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 


I have ever seen. 
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[Editorial.] 


BATTLE OF LEXINGTON TO RUSSIAN GIRLS. 

A class of forty-eight girls of the sixth grade, 
mostly born in Russia, all of whose parents were 
born in Europe and had come to America to es- 
cape the conditions in their home land, not one of 
whom had ever seen the scenes of Paul Revere'ss 
ride and the fighting that followed, wrote, while I 
waited for their story, “An Incident of 1775.” 

No two stories were the same. They not only 
wrote a real life story, but they read them with 
patriotic ardor. 

They wrote what would make from half a column 
to a column of this paper. 

The paragraphs are taken from different ac- 
counts, in preference to taking the whole of any 
one, to show the evenness of their work. Of the 
forty-eight girls the difference in imagination, 
description, and style was slight. 

THE ALARM. 


Here are various accounts of the alarm:— 

Saran Rosansky: It was midnight, and I was 
fast asleep. I was suddenly awakened by a knock 
at the door. I ran and unlocked the door. 
Whom was I to see? Paul Revere! He told me 
that my father and brother must go and fight for 
their country. I quickly ran to my father’s and 
brother’s rooms, and told them the sad news. 
They were very quick, and in a minute they went 
off to the battle. 

Saran Levy: It was in the spring of 1775 that I 
was awakened one night at about 12 o’clock. Be- 
ing only a little girl, I began to cry. Then, seeing 
that nothing had happened, I stopped and listened. 
I heard the hoof beats of a horse dying away in 
the distance. I was very frightened, and imme- 
diately ran to my father’s room. On reaching it, 
I began to thump upon the door with both my fists. 
Although my father was a very heavy sleeper, he 
soon awoke under my heavy knocks. Finding me 
at the door he was much surprised. I told him in 
a trembling voice that I had heard a man galloping 
by. He was very excited. Soon the household 
was all awake, and my father took his gun and 
said “Good-by,” as he was going to fight. 

Fannie Levine: It was midnight, and I was ly- 
ing restlessly on my bed, for I could not sleep, 
thinking of the morrow, when I heard a faint sound 
of a bel]. I knew it*was the alarm given when the 
British were near. 

I ran down stairs, where my sister lay, and I 
woke her. My sister disguised herself as a man, 
and went out to battle. As I had no brother or 
father, my sister disguised herself as a man, and 
resolved to help her country. 

Pottie HersHENHAN: When I was fast asleep 
having a cozy dream, I was suddenly awakened by 
a sound of a bugle and a tap at the window. I 


then ran toward the window to see who it was. It 
was a young man on a horse galloping down the 
street. I asked him what he wanted, when I 
caught hold of a few words which he said: “Get 
ready for battle.” I closed the window, and ran 
to my father’s bed to tell him to get ready for bat- 
tle with the British. 

At midnight my father was off to battle. I 
dreamed that night that the Americans were de- 
feated, and my father was unsuccessful. How 
sorry I then felt that I was crying from my dream. 

In the morning I got up from my bed and ran 
to my mother, telling her what I have dreamed. 
When she overheard my story, she said: “My dear 
child, do not worry; it is a sign that the British 
were defeated, and our dear father was successful.” 

THE RETURN. 

I went to sleep again, and 
dreamed that we, the Americans, had won, and the 
redcoats were slaughtered. 

As I awoke, I heard the trot of horses, and ran 
to the window, and there I saw the redcoats fleeing. 

Just then I heard the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” 
and I immediately knew that we had won. 

Ceiia Simon: The following day I was awak- 
ened by the trotting of horses. _ As I awakened 
my mother, we both stood watching for father and 
brother to come home. As I stood watching, I 
saw the redcoats ripping. I looked further on 
and saw father and brother waving their hand to 
me, a8 victory. When they came close to the 
house, I unbarred the door, and let them in. I 
did not let them catch their breath, when I said: 
“Father, tell me the story.” My father sat me on 
his lap and told me the story. It was a very long 
one. 

Lizzir Rasivowi1z: The next morning as I was 
helping my mother at washing clothes, I heard a 
heavy footstep. My mother and I ran to the 
window, with a little fear, not knowing what it was. 
Who do you think I saw? The British were 
walking very slowly, with their heads hanging 
down. Now I knew they were defeated. I was 
lonely because I thought my father was killed. 

When my father came home he was full of tears. 
He was wounded. I began to weep. 


Of the forty-eight girls no two had the same con- 
ception of the situation, but to each it was in- 
tensely real. Remember always that these are 
sixth-grade girls. 

The other girls wrote equally well. I have 
taken extracts from the papers as they lay in the 
pile. Remember that they were written for me, 
and were in no sense show. The forty-eight papers 
did not average one misspelled word or gram- 
matical slip. 

The other girls who wrote were: Rose Kaanes, 
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Bessie Harowitz, Rachel Goldberg, Sadie Jusko- 
-yitz,. Fannie Strauss, Hilda Shapixo, Lydia 
Kliatskes, Dora Andreus, Rachel Levy, Rose Gold- 
stein, Kate Fernberg, Beckie Katz, Frances 
Rogovin, Lena Dunkelman, Sarah Idsan, Bessie 
Greenhouse, Jennie Epstein, Eva Nathanson, 
wary Grossman, Sarah Davidowitz, Sadie Rosen- 
heind, Bertha Hodes, Ida Feinberg, Annie Abe- 
linsky, Sarah Barden, Dora Bernstein, Bertha 
Lubitch, Florence Swetzer, Natalie Morgenstern, 
Rose Feldman, Clara Weiner, Bella Lenowitz. 


DRAMATIZATION IN SPECIAL CLASS. 


In a New York elementary school I have seen 
dramatization of the Declaration of Independence 
that was most thrilling; indeed, it is without a 
parallel in my experience in all-round interest. 

It was a class of over-sized girls for their grades, 
girls picked out of various grades because they 
were conspicuous there. There were forty-five of 
them, forty-four Russians, one Irish; not one of 
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them had an Ametican-born parent, and most of 
the girls were born in other lands. 

The Continental Congress scene was dramatized 
in a truly wonderful way. Franklin, Jefferson, 
Adams, and others were admirably typified. 

The good points made were cheered in dead 
earnest, and approval was manifested by calls from 
the floor. The climax was the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by a Russian Jew. I 
have never heard it read with anything approach- 
ing the fervor and emphasis. I wept straight 
through, and even the forty-four girls who had en-_ 
acted it more than once before had moistened eyes. 

There was a solemnity, stateliness, and dignity 
in the reader which gave it startling effect. 

When the reading was over, and, one by one, 
they went forward and signed it, the solemnity was 
maintained, the silence often being oppressive. 
When it was all over, the class saluted the flag, 
pledging themselves as I have never seen it done 
elsewhere. The occasion and the girls gave an 
impressiveness beyond description. 
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GROUP TEACHING. 


BY A. W. EDSON, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 


[Address as printed in School.] 


Much has been said of late at educational gather- 
ings and much has been written about group 
teaching in the elementary grades. This discus- 
sion has led thoughtful teachers more and more 
from mass teaching to individual instruction. 
Mass teaching is apparently in the line of least re- 
sistance, and unless the attention of teachers is di- 
rected constantly to the many advantages of 
separating a class into two or more groups, this 
separation will not be made. The object of all 
classification is to place pupils in right relations to 
work and to each other, and to facilitate progress 
through the grades. In any class, differences are 
sure to exist—in the ages and maturity of pupils, 
in their ability and power of application, in regu- 
larity of attendance, and in the amount of assist- 
ance rendered at home; and these differences must 
be recognized. Any system of grading has a ten- 
dency to hold in check the bright pupils, and thus 
to stifle rather than to quicken mental activity. 
Again, in the usual plans of grouping, the dull and 
backward pupils often fail to grasp much of what 
the brighter pupils understand readily, and thus 
lose interest in their work. 

ESSENTIALS AND DIVISIONS. 


The essentials in any well-arranged and wisely- 
supervised system of schools are: A broad and 
flexible course of study; short intervals for pro- 
motion, and individual attention at every step. 
The principle involved in promotion should be 
kept clearly in mind, namely: Promote a pupil at 
any time when the work of the grade above better 
meets his needs than does the work in the grade 
in which he is placed. It should, therefore, be the 
ambition of a teacher to advance deserving pupils 
rather than to hold back class leaders. Loose 


gradation affords the teacher an opportunity to 
recognize and reward effort, to promote and de- 
mote pupils easily, and to reclassify frequently. 
The main arguments in favor of teaching pupils 
in a single division are: (a) fewer classes; (b) more 
time for each class exercise, and presumably more 
thorough work; (c) accelerating effect of mass 
movement; and (d) less work for the teacher. 
These arguments may seem unanswerable to the 
teacher who has never divided her class into 
groups for purposes of study and recitation. Let 
her give the plan a fair trial and she will find an 
answer to her doubts. The real excuse in most 
cases for not dividing a class into groups is the dis- 
like to try experiments and the fear that the divi- 
sion may entail more work for the teachers, 
an excuse that does not deserve serious con- 
sideration. 


TWO DIVISIONS. 


The main arguments in favor of at least two divi- 
sions in the main subjects ina class are: (a) A 
small group of pupils can be kept interested, at- 
tentive, and mentally alert better than can a class 
of forty or fifty pupils. In other words, any 
teacher, however skilful and successful she may be, 
will hold the enthusiastic attention of one-half or 
one-third of a large class better than she can of the 
entire class; and she can do more and better work 
in fifteen minutes with the individuals in a small 
group than she can in thirty minutes with the indi- 
viduals in a large class. Small groups encourage, 
even if they do not guarantee, genuine teaching; 
large groups discourage individual attention and 
instruction. (b) A definite time for study is af- 
forded. In mass teaching there is a tendency to 
make the recitation too prominent. This is owing 
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partly to the fact that teachers when closely 
supervised feel that their work and worth are de- 
termined largely by the recitation. The wise 
teacher in the elementary grades regards the study 
period, if well used, of fully as much value to the 
pupils as is the recitation period. Unless the pro- 
gram allows a definite time for study as well as for 
recitation, independent and thorough study is sure 
to be neglected. (c) The power of concentration 
and inhibition will be strengthened by a division of 
the class into at least two groups. Pupils who re- 
cite in a single division are apt to grow intellectu- 
ally weak; they cannot apply themselves with 
vigor to the work in hand, and when they enter 
high school they find it difficult to prepare their 
lessons without the constant oversight and assist- 
ance of a teacher. The reason for this helplessness 
in the higher grades is due to the fact that pupils 
have not been taught in the elementary grades to 


apply themselves to study, to the mastery of books, ° 


and to do this independently and energetically, 
even while other work is being carried on in the 
room. 


RECITING IN A SINGLE DIVISION. 


(d) When the class recites in a single division 
there is less opportunity for the teacher to talk. 
The teacher must necessarily explain less in short 
periods with two divisions than in a long period 
with a single division. And a point well worth 
consideration is the fact that her questions and ex- 
planations must be given in a quiet voice, lest she 
disturb the division which is preparing a lesson. 
This one point alone is ground enough for requir- 
ing group work for a large portion of the school 
day in every elementary school. (e) During the 
recitation there will be more attention to the indi- 
vidual child in a small group than in a large group, 
and more opportunity for wise assistance and for 
the promotion of deserving pupils. The plea in 
favor of two divisions in any class resolves itself 
therefore into a plea for greater care and closer 
oversight of the individual pupil. P 

No division of a class into groups should be 
undertaken until the teacher understands thor- 
oughly the reasons why the change is thought de- 
sirable and has some clearly-defined plans of pro- 
cedure. Unless she enters upon the work intelli- 
gently and enthusiastically the experiment at best 
will be only a partial success. It may be best at 
first to divide a class in but a single subject, and 
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possibly never in more than two or three subjects. 
In writing, drawing, constructive work, physical 
training, music, spelling, written composition, and 
in development work in other subjects, it is not 
necessary to have more than a single group ina 
room. It may be best to have the same number 
of pupils in each group, or one group may have 
twice as many as does the second group, every- 
thing depending upon circumstances. It may be 
well at times to have the group identical in all sub- 
jects, or it may be wise to have a pupil in Group A 
in language, for instance, and in Group B in arith- 
metic. It all depends, again, upon the ability of 
the individual pupil and upon the purpose of the 
teacher in making the division. Even if the pupils 
are closely graded and if there is no material differ- 
ence in the ability and progress of the pupils, a di- 
vision into groups should be made if for no 
other purpose than to afford time and oppor- 
tunity for study. It should be the invariable prac- 
tice of a teacher to give some attention to the work 
in which pupils have been engaged during the 
study period. If this is not done, children will 
grow careless and the study period will be worth 
but little to them. The inspection may be brief, 
but it should be made. 


NEW YORK CITY PLANS. 

In a very large number of schools in the city of 
New York, special classes have been formed within 
the past few years; Grade “C” classes for the pur- 
pose of teaching English to foreigners; Grade “D” 
classes for the purpose of giving a good ele- 
mentary education to over-age pupils, who must 
secure employment certificates as soon as the law 
permits; and Grade “E” classes for over-age pu- 
pils, who may be induced to remain in the school 
and complete the elementary course, if given spe- 
cial attention for a term or two at the time when 
they are most likely to drop out of school. These 
classes have proven a Godsend to thousands of 
children in our schools. In some schools the plan 
has been followed of forming plus classes, so- 
called, by placing in the hands of a strong and en- 
thusiastic teacher the brighter pupils of the regu- 
lar promotions with the hold-overs of the grade. 
The class remains with the teacher for a full year, 
and is able to cover three terms’ work in two 
terms. This is working admirably in many of the 
schools. In some cities the plan of placing two 
separate grades in each classroom has been tried 
in order to secure group teaching. 


TO THE WINDS OF JUNE. 


Blow gently, winds of June! Each downy nest 
Is full of unsung songs and unspread wings 
That will respond to patient hoverings; 

Soft rockings suit the rustic cradles best. 


Blow gently, winds of June! The bud is here 
That soon will be transformed into the rose, 
The sweetest miracle that nature knows; 

A breath might mar the beauty of the year. 


So easily the song drops out of tune, 
So eagerly the sun absorbs the dews, 
So quickly does the rose its petals lose, 
That, for their sakes, blow gently, winds of June! 
—Mary A. Mason, in St. Nicholas. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ATHLETICS. 
BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
(His Final Report.] 

Some appreciable improvement was made dur- 
ing 1907-1908 in Harvard athletics. The appoint- 
ment of a graduate treasurer of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association was a relief to the athletic com- 
mittee, and particularly to its chairman, and pro- 
vided a more continuous and comprehensive super- 
vision of all the sports. Mr. Garcelon’s general 
view, that the object of all college athletics is to 
promote the physical welfare of all the students, 
as well as the intense development of a few, ex- 
erted a wholesome influence. 

In the preparation of players for the most strenu- 
ous competitive games greater discretion was dis- 
played than ever before, inasmuch as excessive ex- 
ertions were better guarded against, a larger num- 
-ber of good players were developed in the princi- 
pal sports, the resources of the best players were 
better husbanded in the sports in which overwork, 
exhaustion, and injuries are most likely to occur, 
and individual talent was better utilized. The 
spoiling of good personal material before the 
principal events was not so much in evidence, and 
the notion that athletic sports ought always to 
yield pleasure and healthful vigor instead of grind- 
ing, unenjoyable work and injurious exhaustion 
seemed to find more acceptance with the under- 
graduates actively engaged in the various com- 
petitions. It was understood by the undergradu- 
ate body that the best crews on the river enjoyed 
their work throughout the season, and that their 
effective training was not allowed to be either irk- 
some or in any way harmful. Although the train- 
ing of the crews was more prolonged than usual, 
they came to the principal races in prime normal 
condition. 

In baseball and football the amount of time de- 
voted daily to these games by the principal players 
is altogether too great, and in football the training 
is so fatiguing that the good players have little 
vitality left for intellectual labor during the season. 
Toward diminishing these exaggerations little 
progress, if any, was made during the year 1907-08. 

Although the game of football has been made 
more open and interesting by the new rules, and 
some-of the former foul play has been prevented by 
the neutral strip and other devices, the game still 
remains unfit for college uses, affords a demoral- 
izing spectacle for the immense crowds which 
gather to witness the chief games, and still pro- 
vides on a great scale the opportunity for that va- 
riety of gambling called betting. 

The betting evil is greatly increased by the prac- 
tice of exhibiting the game in public halls in many 
American cities far remote from the scene of 
action. The popular excitement over football 
games is spread and maintained for commercial 
purposes by newspapers, transportation com- 
panies, and hotels, which reap a considerable profit 
from these assemblages, since the public is pre- 
pared to spend large sums of money in order to 
witness these exciting contests. Asa rule the 
undergraduate players in intercollegiate games 
have no interest in, or desire for, the flare and 
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glare; and it may, therefore, be hoped that these 
offensive features of American intercollegiate 
sports will in a few years have disappeared. 

The English schools and universities have never 
been afflicted with these vulgar evils in connection 
with their athletic games; and their wholesome 
habit of universal out-of-door exercise is main- 
tained quietly and firmly without any such adven- 
titious excitements. 

It is reasonable to expect that the barbarous 
stage of ‘public opinion and college opinion con- 
cerning athletics, which in this country has been 
partly the result of inexperience in competitive 
sports and partly of the general predisposition to 
exaggeration in pleasures which characterizes 
Americans will pass away before many years. 
Meantime the educated public may rejoice in the 
greater attention generally paid to school hygiene, 
preventive medicine, daily out-of-door exercise, 
and moderation in eating and drinking, with the 
great resulting improvement in the health and 
vigor of young men and women at the student age. 

EDUCATION IS MOTORIZATION.—(IV.) 


BY DR. Z. X. SNYDER, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


APPLICATIONS IN MOTORIZATION. 


As to contentand as to sentential structure there 
should be congruous coalescence from first stimu- 
lus through the ear, sense centres, idea centres to 
the motor centres controlling the vocal chords re- 
sulting in speech, which is realization. The word 
from an oral standpoint has its ultimate value in 
realization in the social life activities. 

As to content, sentential structure and ortho- 
graphic structure (spelling) there should be con- 
gruous coalescence from the first stimulus 
through the eye, sense centres, thought centres, 
motor centres controlling the arm and hand to the 
written word, which is realization. The written 
word has also a very large value in social life activi- 
ties. Spelling is only necessary in writing. 

Motorization proceeds from the first stimuli 
through one or more senses, as the case may be, 
to the sense centres, thought and motor centres to 
the vocal chords, accompanied by a body move- 
ment together with peripheral movements organ- 
ized into one whole called dramatization. This 
process builds up and expresses the whole schetne 
of the content of the piece read, into being which is 
absolutely necessary in conveying the thought and 
scheme to others. Oral reading has a high social 
value when well done. Considerable use should be 
made of the drama. 

Motorization here proceeds ‘from stimulus to 
body movement, but does not find its end in 
motion—in dramatization. There is the better 
matured thought in the oral and dramatic reading ; 
silent reading leads up to the last but one term in 
motorization, which term is action. It builds a 
potential which, however, may later becomekinetic 
—or realized. A strong body feeling growing out 
of the stimuli properly presented leads up to the 
vivid imagination, which is always a condition for 
self-forgetfulness in good acting. Self-forgetful- 
ness Only follows when there is perfect coalescence 
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of the action of the senses, sense centres, thought 
and motor centres (sense, stimulus, thought, 
emotion, and will). The teacher using the proper 
stimuli together with his personality makes the 
condition for the development of this entire process 
in reading. 

To motorize in arithmetic means to realize the 
mathematical experiences in the child’s life. Ex- 
periences here are first gotten in the same way as 
in any other subject through the senses. The 
motor series should be stimulated throughout, de- 
veloping ja strong feeling for movement. A 
caution must be observed in mathematical teach- 
ing not to mistake symbol work for content work. 
The laboratory is as important in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, as in any other science. There 
should be much drill, but it should be motorized 
drill—drill that has all the elements of motorization 
in it—drill that carries with it real life. 

Preliminary to the opening up of a subject in any 
language, there should be given such exercises as 
to arouse the motor series along the line. The 
stronger the movement, the greater the disposition 
to realize the ideas in use. In all language teach- 
ing, good use may be made of the lantern, illus- 
trating the habits, conditions, customs, history, 
literature, and spirit of the people whose language 
is being studied; good use may also be made of the 
story. Too much detail and too much technique 
repress the motor feeling. Young people in the 
adolescent period are more interested in the life 
side of the language than the technical, and will re- 
act more readily to such. 

The field, the laboratory, the library, and the 
teacher are the stimuli in nature study ; what a feel- 
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ing may be aroused through these media! This- 
feeling will find its realization in tramping the 
fields, in climbing the trees, in digging, in working” 
in the museum, in searching in the library, and in 
many ways which the pupils will devise. 

The stimuli coming directly out of the environ- 
ment, such as the mechanical contrivances involv- 
ing principles of physics, are realized when these 
contrivances are constructed ; as, haystacker, wind- 
mill, irrigation ditches and headgates, telephones, 
electric lighting, water motors, telegraphic system, 
the mechanics of vehicles, eye glasses, ther- 
mometers, ventilation, gas lighting, heating appara- 
tus, plumbing, etc. The material for an entire 
course of physics lies in the presence of the child. 
The fullest realization may be experienced here. 
Formulations of facts into principles should follow 
in this work; then in turn, the application of the 
principle in life in the daily activities of the pupils. 

In history, by the aid of the lantern, pictures, li- 
brary, museum, and the story, the child may be 
brought into very close and sympathetic relations 
with the peoples whom it is studying. The entire 
motor series may be realized up to the last term, 
action; here there is fine opportunity to dramatize 
the life of the period. This sort of work well. 
directed develops a strong potential for ethical 
action in the life of the pupil. A study of the life 
history of utensils, tools, machines, fabrics, etc., 
puts pupils in sympathy with the life of a people. 

Geography furnishes great opportunities for 
stimulation of the sense and thinking activities of 
children. Products, their transportation to differ- 
ent parts of the world, the physical conditions upon. 
which the products and transportation depend,. 
and the dependence of the people upon them,,. 
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all provide a wide field of interest and study. The 
local fields, manufactories, methods of transporta- 
tion, pictures, the lantern, library, and the museum 
are media for stimulation. People are interested 
in people; strong feeling grows out of a clear and 
close study of geography in relation to the people. 
This sort of study realizes the definition of. geog- 
raphy, “The earth is the home of man.” Consider- 
able motor work may be done in moulding; out in 
the field is an excellent place to mould on a large 
scale; every school should have a piece of ground 
on the campus for the construction of the conti- 
nents on a large scale; an entire class may make it. 

In literature there is a fine opportunity to de- 
velop the fact that “literature is life.” By the use 
of the lantern; by pictures showing how people 
live showing the trials, difficulties, hardships, 
joys and sorrows, aspirations and ideals; by the 
use of the story; by the use of the library; by the 
use of the museum, the life of the human family 
may be given such a setting as to develop strong 
impulses, sentiments, and ideals of response in the 
pupils. The motor series in literature finds its 
highest point in thought, sentiment, and action— 
‘action in the drama—action in the practical lives 
of the pupils. The tissues of the entire body 
should feel literature by being so developed, con- 
structed, and reconstructed by the study of it as 
to make a powerful potential, the release of which 
would flow in the direction of right living. Litera- 
ture is life; it should be felt as life, studied as life, 
loved as life, lived with as life, acted as life. This 
is motorization in literature. 

From sense to muscle, from the kindergarten to 
high school, inclusive, in manual training, in domes- 
tic science, in gardening and forestry and in art, is 
the law of the motor series. Any term slighted re- 
sults in a slight in all forms that follow. The best 
opportunity is afforded in these subjects for thede- 
velopment of a strong movement to do. Every 
time the pupil does, the doing should reflect back, 
and clear up the ideas upon which the doing is 
based. The feeling, or movement, should be 
deeply artistic in all that is done. The construc- 
tion must first be true, then ornamented to suit. 
The lantern, pictures, the library and Arts-Crafts 
museum are all means to the end. They are great 
in making a soul for this work. It all belongs to 
motorization. 

The first step in music is the development of a 
feeling for music through tone. Tone is the pri- 
mary motor element in a strong musical feeling. 
The musical soul is the attuned body; every cell 
vibrates in rhythmic unison with every other cell; 
there is congruous coalescence of all the organic 
units. Fundamentally the teacher’s tone is the 
stimulus; in the child, the motor series is from the 
teacher's tone to the child’s vocal cords. Music is 
the climax of the arts. Because it is the finest of 
the fine arts, it naturally takes more time to develop 
it; while this is true, it is the most universally ap- 
plied of all the arts. It should have more time in 
the curriculum. A growth of feeling for the 
proper tone should commence with the little chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and continue throughout 
the school course. 
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Physical education should be a basis for the en- 
tire educational structure. In the formal work the 
stimulus is the command. The stimulus, thought, 
and action are the formula. In motorization in 
physical education there is much to be done with 
rhythm. Music to guide the movements is im- 
portant. The entire nature is congruous in action. 
From the standpoint of motor adjustment the en- 
tire body is better conditioned for work in any line. 
Physical exercise should be for life’s sake. 

What has been said above has reference to gen- 
eral organic adjustment. Besides this it has an 
important value as a health tonic; it creates a bet- 
ter hygienic adjustment of all the parts of the body. 
It, again, has a pathological value. There are 
remedial exercises that correct defective parts. 

“Education as Motorization” is realized in the 
expansion of the individual in the development of 
the vital, mental, social, and spiritual natures. 

The development of the vital, or biological, na- 
ture is the expansion, multiplication, and function- 
ing of the cells of the organism. 

The development of the mental, or psychologi- 
cal, nature is the enlargement and functioning of 
his intellect, his sensibilities, and his will, whichare 
functions of his organism. 

The development of his social, or sociological, 
nature is his ethical interpretation of his environ- 
ment as formed by his fellow-men and his social 
participation with them. 

The development of his spiritual, or philosophi- 
cal, nature is the enlargement of his view of the 
universe of things and forces, and the unity of all 
these; further, it is the development of the power 
of the individual to sense divinity and to feel and 
recognize divine impulses in his own nature and a 
divine control of all things. 

ee 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ON TRIAL. 
BY ABRAM S. ISAACS. 


The American university is on trial—of this 
there can be no doubt. It has more or less 
formidable critics in all directions who are gradu- 
ally impressing the public with the reasonableness 
of their views. Some sharply assail it for its anti- 
quated system, a useless legacy of the middle ages ; 
others for the rapidity with which it has changed 
traditional methods and made confusion worse 
confounded. On the one liand it is arraigned for 
being out of touch with the masses, representing 
an indolent and aristocratic 1.inority ; on the other, 
it is attacke 1 as yielding too readily to the liberal 
spirit and teaching a dangerous democracy. 
There are universities and universities; and the 
defects, hereditary or acquired, in some are 
counterbalanced by excellences in others. If, 
however, the university is to prove a vital and up- 
lifting influence in our national life, with our popu- 
lation growing more and more heterogeneous, a 
mere transplanting, in many sections, of foreign 
soil and foreign prejudices, it must begin its task 
in earnest “for life and letters,” for genuineness in 
scholarship and character. It must prove, before 
too late, the American dynamo to control and 
vitalize the American nation and lead it to higher 
issues.—Forum. 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO DIDN’T PASS. 


A sad-faced little fellow sits alone in deep disgrace, 

There’s a lump arising in his throat and tears streaming 
down his face; 

He wandered from his playmates, for he doesn’t want to 
hear 

Their shouts of merry laughter since the world has lost 
its cheer; 

He has sipped the cup of sorrow, he has drained the bit- 
ter glass, 

And his heart is fairly breaking; he’s the boy who didn’t 
pass. 


In the apple tree the robin sings a cheery little song, 

But he doesn’t seem to hear it, showing plainly some- 
thing’s wrong; 

Comes his faithful little spaniel for a romp and-bit of 
play, 

But the troubled little fellow sternly bids him go away. 

All alone he sits in sorrow, with his hair a tangled mass, 

And his eyes are red with weeping; he’s the boy who 
didn’t pass. 


How he hates himself for failing, he can hear his play- 
mates jeer, 

Yor they’ve left him with the dullards—gone ahead a 
half a year; 

And he tried so hard to conquer, oh, he tried to do his 
best, 

But now he knows he’s weaker, yes, and duller than the 
rest. 

He’s ashamed to tell his mother, for he thinks she'll 
hate him, too— 

The little boy who didn’t pass, who failed of getting 
through. 


Oh, you who boast a laughing son and speak of him as 
bright, 
And you who love a little girl who comes to you to-night 
With smiling eyes and dancing feet, with honors from 
her school, 
Turn to that lonely little boy who thinks he is a fool 
And take him kindly by the hand, the dullest in his 


class, 
He is the one who most needs love, the boy who didn’t 
pass. —Selected. 
TEACHERS. 


We all love our teachers. That’s the reason we 
pay them so little. A labor of, by, and for love is 
a noble thing, and we should not debase those 
whom we love by offering too much filthy lucre. 

We do not want our teachers to be stung by the 
money-bee. Nor are we entirely unselfish in this. 
If they were so stung, they might communicate the 
infection to our spotless children, whom we would 
not make purse-proud for anything in the world 
except to show that they are better off than those 
of our neighbors. 

Teachers should struggle to make both ends 
meet. Only thus can they set the divine example. 
If there is to be any wage-cut due to the industrial 
depression, it should begin at the bulwark of our 
liberties, whether it be the little red schoolhouse 
on the hill or the big, ill-ventilated, unsanitary edu- 
cation emporium in our cities —Ellis O. Jones, in 
June Lippincott’s. 
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MAINTAIN THE BALANCE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT L. A. FALES, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

As it is every man’s duty to earn his own living, 
so I consider it one of the functions of the public 
schools to give pupils the training that will directly 
aid them in fulfilling this obligation. To this end 
I am strongly in favor of the rapidly-spreading 
movement to establish trades schools in connec- 
tion with the public schools. That such a course 
will keep in school a few years longer many who 
now leave at the age of fourteen, and give them a 
better equipment for earning a living, there can be 
no doubt; and in doing this thé welfare of the 
whole community will be greatly benefited. 

And yet, being in hearty sympathy with the idea 
that the education our pupils receive should be of 
direct help to them in eatning a living, I feel that 
there is danger that the value of the so-called cul- 


ture studies may be under-estimated. To be sure, — 


we cannot measure the influence that these studies 
have on the lives of the pupils as we assume to de- 
termine the worth in dollars and cents of the 
“practical” subjects. But history and literature 
and art and music open up to the pupils an illimit- 
able field of new and higher ideals of life, loftier 
aspirations, and nobler ambitions than can possibly 
be found in the “bread-and-butter” subjects, and 
exert a more powerful influence in forming strong, 
sterling character and habits of upright living than 
can be equaled anywhere outside the doctrines of 
the church. Remove these influences from our 
lives, and life becomes a matter of simply existing, 
and is hardly worth the living. With the con- 
stantly increasing tendency in education to empha- 
size more and more the practical and the material, 
we should not allow ourselves to underestimate 
the value of the culture studies, and should see 
that a desirable balance between the two is main- 
tained.—Report. 

PLAYGROUNDS PART OF A GENERAL MODERN 

TENDENCY. 


BY EVERETT B. MERO, 
Editor of American Playgrounds. 

The growth of the playground movement should 
have a direct interest for the increasing thousands 
and millions of people who are personally con- 
cerned with matters of suburban life, life in the 
open, getting back to nature, and so on. All this 
line of effort has a common end: The making of 
life more worth living under conditions that exist ; 
the improving of conditions so that instead of try- 
ing to escape from steel fetters of present civiliza- 
tion we may willingly remain in the embrace of 
velvet supports and guides. However divergent 
various movements toward this ideal, however 
crude some of the methods, however imperfect 
some of the individual workers and dreamers may 
be, the end sought is worth striving for. 

The playground movement is just as much a 
part of the general tendency of modern people to 
escape from the armor of city discordancies as is 
the development of suburban estates, city beauti- 
fication, clean streets, removal of eyesores in city 
or country, and all the other elements that tend to 
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make for practical aesthetic environments. All 
these interests should be tied up with the play- 
ground movement, and it with them, so that play- 
grounds and all means for open-air enjoyment, 
recreation, and definite exercise might be ad- 
mittedly a part of the broader purpose. 

Playgrounds are not a means in themselves, 
apart from other interests, but are just one ex- 
pression of the underlying truth that has been a 
long time coming to be believed by Americans,— 
that men and women are created to enjoy life, not 
to be slaves to their surroundings all the time; and 
to enjoy life good health and physical efficiency is a 
fundamental. Hence the use of playgrounds, 
athletic fields, gymnasiums, and open-air recrea- 
tion facilities. 


MOUNTAIN TIDINGS. 


Iam spending a week on the slope of Mount 
Wachusett. I am absolutely alone with the 
silences of hill and forest. For the first time in 
years I can pause to think; I can saunter; yes, 
even dream. It is good once in a while to be thus 
alone with Nature and to take account of our 
mental stock. We may find, as a result, that cer- 
tain shelves are empty; that certain bins should 
be replenished; that maybe we carry an over- 
stock of still other items. Re-adjustments follow 
in course. 

I spoke above of the silences, but there are sweet 
sounds, too, in these woods. There is the morn- 
ing and evening hymn of the robin; the carol of 
the thrush, the Wagnerian symphony of frogs and 
hylas! 

Botanists are well aware of the fact that as one 
climbs a mountain he may find the same plant in 
different stages of development. Here the trail- 
ing arbutus has long ago passed out of bloom near 
the base, but is still in-plenitude of blossom near 
the summit. At the top, too, we still find flowers 
of red maple. They have long gone by below. 
Zones of vegetation are well marked out upon a 
mountain, and correspond, with certain limitations, 
to belts of latitude. Wachusett-is hardly high 
enough to show this in perfection, yet even here 
the phenomenon is, in a degree, made manifest. 
Thus, on the summit is found the white-flowered 
Potentilla, which in Maine comes down to the 
level of the sea. 

The lower slopes of our mountain now abound 
in superb wild flowers. One finds, as he scram- 
bles among the moss-clothed and fern-girdled 
rocks, great, lusty, vigorous sheaves of maroon- 
colored Trilliums. These are the birthwort, or 
wake-robin, of the people. The pretty painted 
Trillium is also here, white, with a striped red 
centre, but it is rarer. The hillsides are golden 
with the bells of adder’s-tongue. I never saw so 
much of it at once, at least this side of Canada. 
Another charming lily-like flower now just open- 
ing is the Clintonia. It has a cluster of greenish 
bells, followed later by deep blue berries. 

As one rides up from Princeton station, or walks 
in the woods, his attention is at once attracted to 
the rich, rare, and costly lace of the hobble-bush, 
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or wayfarer’s tree (Viburnum lantanoides). It 
suggests a hydrangea. We see, also, the fly- 
honeysuckle, which later bears two vermilion ber- 
ries in place of the flowers. The mountain-elder 
is barely opening; in July it gives the costly coral 
berries, which so enliven the mountains. 

Two yellow violets are found in bloom here in 
the woods. One is small and stemless, much 
earlier than the leafy-stemmed other kind. Both 
are choice. A very lovely little plant is the spring- 
beauty. It is pink, with darker stripes. It is 
quite common here. Liver-worts, which were 
abundant, have gone by, but we still have lovely 
columbines and troops of white saxifrages and 
blue and white violets. Conspicuous everywhere, 
indeed the most so of anything now in bloom, is 
the shad-bush, with its salmon-colored leaves and 
clusters of pure white flowers. When these dis- 
appear the various wild cherries will be ready to 
take their place. By that time, too, we shall have 
the rich rose-purple Rhodora in the swamps. 
There is a copse of it not far off. 

Lest this life should be made so enjoyable that 
we should become enamored of it, and be not at all 
ready when the summons comes to move on, 
Nature nearly always introduces some discomfort 
to mar her perfection. The present evil is said to 
be transient, but it is now powerful. The woods 
are full of black flies that make life a torment. 
They enter eyes, ears, nose, mouth, sleeves, trou- 
sers. There is no excluding them. They mind not 
Spanish, smile at French, and are oblivious to ex- 
pletive Saxon. The only refuge from them is 
flight. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 


CORN DAY. 


Corn Day in the country schools of Illinois 
last year brought results far beyond all expecta- 
tions. The exhibitions were first in the school- 
houses, later in the office of the county superin- 
tendent, and, finally, at the state corn show in 
Springfield, and they revealed large possibilities 
in the plan. It offers the kind of incentive that 
appeals to every real boy. It isa challenge to him 
to do his level best. It catches his interest and 
holds it from the planting to the picking of the 
corn. The great success which attended its first 
observance fixes Corn Day permanently in the 
November scliool calendar—November 5, 1909. 

Every country boy has been urged to select 
carefully the seed corn, choose his piece of ground, 
and prepare for the earliest possible planting. 

A complete record of the work is being kept by 
each boy, showing the kind of seed corn, the size 
of the piece of ground, and the quality of the soil, 
previous crops grown upon it, fertilizers used, if 
any, manner of preparing seed bed, date of plant- 
ing, whether drilled or planted in hills, date of com- 
ing up, whether good or bad stand, replanting, if 
any, whether injured by cut worms, insects, or 
birds, cultivations, number and kind, rain fall, 
drought, storms, time of last cultivation, date of 
appearance of shoots, silks, tassels, time of picking, 
total yield in bushels and weight. 
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TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO STUDY. 


BY HARRY PREBLE SWETT, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Instruction is the result of the relation of 
teacher and pupil. This relation, however, is not 
a single one with two factors. As each factor is 
self-active, there are various distinct phases in the 
process of instruction, according as one side or 
the other plays the more prominent part. Re- 
garding one side only, we have the phase of the 
teacher preparing for the recitation; or, with re- 
gard to the other side only, there is the phase 
where the pupils are by themselves preparing their 
assigned lessons. During the recitation period 
there are similar relationships. The teacher may 
directly impart information to the class, while they 
receive it somewhat passively ; or the teacher may 
be relatively more passive while the pupils display 
the result of their study, or drill on what has been 
partly assimilated. And, again, there is the com- 
bined activity of both pupil and teacher, by which 
the pupil successfully attains hitherto ungained 
knowledge. 

Each of these five relationships offers a special 
problem for the teacher, and each requires skill to 
make good use of the opportunities of the particu- 
lar situation. The teacher will need to give 
thought to each one of them, emphasizing now 
this one, now that, or several of them at once. 
Some instructors will naturally, or habitually, lay 
stress on one or another more than on the others, 
and doubtless no one will be equally successful 
with reference to all five of them. Consider, for 
the present, that phase in the process of instruc- 
tion where the pupils prepare independently the 
lessons that have been assigned them. 

Scarcely too much can be made of the fact that 
most of the work that is required of pupils, except 
the youngest, is done by them when not under the 
guidance of their teachers. This is true of Ameri- 
can education in general; for with us the text- 
book is used much more extensively than in Euro- 
pean countries. On the other hand, books on the 
recitation and the methods of the recitation have 
been written more frequently with the teacher 
uppermost in mind; or, if the scholar has been 
the first consideration, he has been thought of 
more commonly as under the direction of the 
teacher in person. German writers, for instance, 
naturally think of the recitation in this way, for 
the teachers of that country scarcely make use of 
a text in their teaching. ; 

In practice, we have to take the situation as we 
find it, but it may be said in passing that the 
American way of placing the text-book in the 
hands of the pupil before he has completely mas- 
tered the subject-matter of the assigned lesson has 
much to defend it, and also some noted defenders. 
By this method the pupil is obliged to gain knowl- 
edge by his own independent exertions, and not 
merely to learn what has been fully explained by 
the teacher. 

The more pupils are placed on their own respon- 
sibility in getting their lessons, the more the 
teacher must strive to train them to be independ- 
ently skilful. This is more difficult, pedagogically, 
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than to develop a topic well before a class. For, 
in the former case, the teacher’s aim is to have 
her instruction an active help in her absence. 
Then, too, the mere fact that a pupil comes to 
class with a lesson well learned is not of itself a 
proof that the preparation has been skilfully made. 
A conscientious student may spend altogether too 
much time on a lesson, because of bad methods of 
attack. Where the text-book is commonly em- 
ployed, the skill that the pupil develops in its use 
is, in a large measure, an index of the skill that has 
been employed in his instruction. 

The self-reliant teacher, who does not accept 
unmodified the practices of other teachers, will 
find numerous ways of training pupils how to 
study independently with the text, or otherwise. 
A mental principle, that will be of service to the 
teacher in developing particular methods of train- 
ing in independent study, is clearly stated in Pro- 
fessor Royce’s words (“Outlines of Psychology,” 
page 369): “We can directly will an act only when 
we have before done that act, and have so experi- 
enced the nature of it.” 

In other words, each pupil has certain ways of 
doing certain things; when given something new 


_ to do, each will begin with some of their old ways. 


If they are not shown a method of working, they 
may never discover a good one by their own ex- 
perimentings. Rather, they are likely to develop 
inefficient and ruinous habits of study, which the 
teacher will discover only after they are fixed and 
noticeable. Then it will be necessary to spend 
much time in undoing. 

The recitation is the only place where the 
teacher has the opportunity to teach independence 
in study. Precept alone will be of little service. 
The pupils must not only be told how to proceed, 
but they must be given time during the recitation 
for work with conditions similar to what they have 
when alone, and the teacher must find ways of test- 
ing their success before they leave the class. 
Otherwise there is no ground for hope that they 
will ever attain success in methods of study. It 
is obviously poor pedagogics to assign a lesson or 
a topic, to be independently prepared, without 
making sure first that thé pupils are competent to 
proceed. But this is the easiest method to fall 
into, and consequently it is commonly adopted. 

The practice of having books closed when the 
teacher and pupil are together, and open only 
when the pupils are alone, is a very common one, 
which leads easily to poor teaching. Experienced 
teachers are not afraid to let their scholars use 
their books a good deal in class. How else can 
their use be learned? 

Instead of spending the customary time in the 
class in hearing repetitions of what has been pre- 
pared, it is more profitable often to test the pupils’ 
methods of work by giving “oral,” or “sight,” or 
other exercises, similar to their prepared lesson, 
and allowing them to pursue in the class methods 
like those that were used in preparing for class. 
Testing their method of preparation is a more 
searching examination than to test the bare results 
of their study, 


It is easier to teach independence in study in 
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some studies than in others. Mathematics is one 
of these. Principles must be taught before ad- 
vance can be made. But even in mathematics 
relatively too much time may be taken for ex- 
planation, and too little time for drill in the class- 
room. After the principle; or process, has been 
explained, an opportunity for application should 
be given before the scholars are assigned a lesson. 
Otherwise, the teacher cannot know how well the 
explanation has been assimilated. 

Most subjects depend for their successful ac- 
quisition upon the ability to read silently. The 
wise teacher will find out the proficiency of every 
class in this respect. Let the scholars be given a 
minute or two minutes in which to get the thought 
of a paragraph or page. The more mature the 
student, the more difficult will be the passage. At 
the end of the time let there be recitations from 
memory. The first time the teacher tries this she 
will be surprised at the insight that she has 
gained concerning the reading habits of the 
class. 

Young pupils in the high school are perhaps 
most in danger of being assigned lessons for in- 
dependent preparation before the instructor is as- 
sured of the ability of the class to work independ- 
ently. Standards are high, much has to be ac: 
complished, and the scholars are expected to put 
much more time on their studies outside of class 
than in class. A common result is well known: 
Ambitious students work continuously and late, 
the unambitious fall by the wayside, or struggle 
along spasmodically, and those not troubled by 
conscientious scruples borrow from those that 
labor. 

A careful consideration for the methods of study 
of the high school pupil will remove much of these 
unfortunate results, by lightening the burdens of 
the studious, and by increasing the ambition of 
those who do not naturally dig to foundation rock. 
For it is natural for the normal mind to prefer to 
attain its own ends, and it will do this, if it knows 
well the means. . 

One more application may be made to a class 
taking up for the first time the translation of 
Latin, after the beginners’ book has been com- 
pleted. There are many things to be used to- 
gether in translating—the text, the vocabulary, 
the notes, the maps, the grammar. A few bad 
habits will result in much loss of time later on. 
The teacher, then, will do wisely not to assign any 
lessons for individual translation until a good 
number of lines have been translated in class 
under guidance, and until the instructor is satis- 
fied that the scholars are ready to study alone. 
Lessons may be assigned in the grammar, or the 
class may be given other work similar to what be- 
came familiar during the study of the first book. 
Better no assigned lessons at all than to turn the 
boy or girl loose in the midst of such a variety of 
difficulties before it is reasonably certain that 
them, 
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TYPES OF SOIL AND SUBSOIL.* 


Materials: Rule, spade, six Mason fruit jars. 

Directions: 1. Visit farms that have fields of 
clay, clay loam, loam, sandy loam, and sand. In the 
first of these dig a hole about two feet deep. Note 
the color of the soil and of the subsoil. Determine 
which is the more compact of the two, and which 
contains the larger portion of organic matter or 
humus. Note the color of the partly decayed 
roots and stems found in the field. Each student 
should rub samples of soil and subsoil between 
his fingers, thus becoming familiar with their tex- 
ture. Fill one of the jars with soil and one with 
subsoil, covering, dating, and labeling each. Pre- 
serve these samples. 

2. Similarly collect and study samples of soil 
and subsoil from the field of sandy loam and other 
soils. Which soils are composed of largest parti- 
cles? Which are sticky? 

How many inches of darker colored surface soil 
are there usually? How is humus formed? How 
does a farmer increase the amount of humus in a 
soil? What is oxidation? Does it take place 
more rapidly in soil or subsoil? How does stirring 
the soil affect oxidation? Why is the soil darker 
than the subsoil? Which is the darker, moist or 
dry soil, and why? 

3. State the causes that produce a rounded 
pebble and a “rotten” stone. If the land is rolling, 
account for its depressions. 

4. Note the operations of earthworms, wood- 
chucks, and other like agencies, the effects of 
plants through the decay of roots, leaves, etc., and 
the value of weeds in soil formation. Note the 
relative erosion on hills that are respectively for- 
ested, tilled, and pastured. 

5. Note the use made of steep hillsides in the 
neighborhood and determine whether better crops 
grow on a hillside or at its foot, and why. Why 
are valleys generally fertile? 

In studying soils, tillage, drainage, climate, etc., 
the teacher should make clear to the students that 
these are not being studied as independent sub- 
jects, but because they are important factors in the 
plant’s environment. 


. *Report of Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


THE BEST THING ABOUT THE WORST BOOKS. 


BY S. M. CROTHERS.- 


Tf the best is inimitable, so fortunately is the 
worst. The poorest writing must be accepted as 
a gift of Natme. Lord Chatham said of the mem- 
bers of Lord North’s cabinet: “They have brought 
themselves where ordinary inability never arrives, 
and nothing but first-rate geniuses in incapacity 
can reach.” <A study of the works of first-rate 
geniuses in literary incapacity will show that by no 
rearrangement of sentences or application of 
formal rules can they be greatly improved: for in 
each case, the style is the man. The fact to be 


considered in regard to the worst writer is, not that 
he makes mistakes, but that he is a mistake.—May 
Atlantic, 


| 
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A REVELATION. 


BY JULIA A. ROBINSON. 


Miss Simms heaved a sigh and leaned her head 
upon her hand. She looked about the deserted 
schoolroom and at the empty desks. All was 
silent now where but a few moments before had 
been the bustle and confusion of children’s voices 
and the patter of children’s feet upon the floor, 
They had trooped out, calling lustily: “Good 
night, teacher,” then all was still. 

Miss Simms was troubled and a little discour- 
aged. She liked her work, but she had not been 
teaching long, and she hardly knew what to do 
with the restless little mass of humanity under her 
care. 

There was one boy in her room who especially 
perplexed her. Tommy White did not seem to 
advance at all. She could not comprehend him. 
He apparently did not care to learn, and did not 
try. When she remonstrated he was sullen and 
obstinate. She must do something for Tommy. 
It would never do to let him go on in this way. 

“T will go to see his mother,” she decided, “and 
talk the matter over with her.” : 

Miss Simms put on her hat and coat. She was 
tired after her long day’s work, but she walked all 
the way around to Tommy’s house. It was nearly 
dark when she reached the gate, and she walked 
slowly up the long path leading to the door. She 
heard voices in the corner/by the shed, and paused 
to listen. 

““’Tain’t no use,” came the tones that she knew 
well, “I can’t please her nohow, an’ I ain’t agoin’ 
ter try.” 

Tommy was confiding his troubles to a boy 
about his own size. 

“She calls me a dunce and a know-nothin’,” he 
continued sullenly, “an’ I don’t care.” 

“Did she call you a dunce?” asked his com- 
panion in an awed voice. 

“Well, not ’xactly,” admitted Tommy, “but I 
know she thinked it, coz she’s always scoldin’ an’ 
tellin’ me I don’t know nothin’, an’ she says ‘Next’ 
‘fore a feller has a chance to think.” 

“My teacher don’t do that,” asserted the other 
boy proudly. “She’s awful nice, an’ she says, 
‘That’s fine, I guess you tried,’ even when ’tain’t 
so awful good, an’ it makes a feller wanter have it 
real good next time. An’ she looks so smilin’ an’ 
pleasant. Don’t your teacher ever praise you 
when you do things nice?” 

“No,” asserted Tommy dolefully. “She never 
told me nothin’ was nice. My! wouldn’t I do 
things if she did! But ’tain’t no use, an’ I don’t 
care nohow.” 

Miss Simms turned and walked silently down 
the path. There was no need for her to call on 
Tommy’s mother. She had had a revelation. 
Tommy was right. She did not remember that 
she had ever given him one word of praise, hardly 
of encouragement, since he entered her room. 
She had scolded and threatened in vain. He 
seemed so dull and stupid, and everything he did 
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was so poor, what was there to praise? She 
thought about it that night, and she could not 
sleep. 

The next morning Tommy was late, as usual, 
but she did not appear to notice it, and did not call 
him up to stand upon the floor, as she generally 
did, 

He slunk into his seat, and picked up his pen 
and paper to catch up with the writing. In his 
haste he spilled a great drop of ink upon the clean, 
white paper, and tried to cover it with his hand. 
She said nothing, but waited. 

Miss Simms passed quietly down the aisles, 
looking at the children’s work. Tommy bent dog- 
gedly over his desk, his fingers curled up over his 
pen, as she had so often told him he must not do. 
She looked at his paper, with great, scrawls all 
over it. One dirty hand was spread over the 
soiled place. Was there anything to praise? Yes, 
there was one thing, and she seized upon her op- 
portunity. 

“T like the way you make your y, Tommy,” she 
said pleasantly. “That is a hard letter to make. 
Yours is better than some of the others.” 

Tommy glanced up sheepishly. She smiled at 
him and passed on. 

When Miss Simms next looked at Tommy, she 
noticed that he had straightened himself up, that 
his feet were placed firmly upon the floor, and his 
fingers were straight and moving slowly and care- 
fully along the lines on the paper. There was a 
proud, manly expression on his face, in place 
of the sullen, don’t-care look that he usually 
wore. 

Miss Simms found many opportunities that day 
to praise Tommy. She was surprised to find there 
were so many things that deserved commendation. 
In the reading class he stumbled and miscalled 
words, but he stood up straight, and spoke clearly 
and distinctly. She saw that he was trying, so she 
said :— 

“T like the way you speak up, Tommy. Some 
day you will be one of my best readers, I think,” 
and Tommy beamed. 

After she had explained the number lesson, she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and said to him :-— 

“I think you will be able to get them right to- 
day; you listened well. I am sure you mean to 
try.” 

Then Tommy found his voice. 

“You bet I’ll get ’em right!” he declared. “TI’ll 
do ’em all, sure.” 

She began to like the boy. There was more in 
him than she had thought. By patience and en- 
couragement she might be able to bring out all the 
good there was in him. 

When school closed Tommy lingered before his 
teacher’s desk. 

“Well, Tommy, what is it?” she asked encourag- 
ingly. 

“I think you're fine!” he ejaculated, “an’ I like 
school tip-top. I’m comin’ ev’ry day, an’ I ain’t 
agoin’ ter be late, neither.” 

Tears started to her eyes and a thrill of happi- 
ness filled her heart as she walked thoughtfully 
homeward. 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA INCIDENT. 


Because of the editoral and news silence of the 
Journal of Education regarding the newspaper re- 
ports of unpleasantness in North Dakota, many 
personal inquiries have come to us. The time has 
come when apparently it is inexcusable to remain 
silent. 

The state superintendent is one of the ablest and 
most devoted state superintendents in the country, 
and the only difficulty, the only question is as to a 

-legal interpretation of his action. This the su- 
preme court must pass upon. Until such decision 
is rendered, his friends and the public generally 
will hold that he has been villainously belied, and 
his enemies, mostly political, and some excellent 
reformers will loudly pronounce him guilty of mal- 
feasance in office. 

There is no difference as to the facts. These are 
definite and agreed upon by all. It is a question 
of law, and upon that only the supreme court can 
pass. We will state the facts as we understand 
them. We do this reluctantly, because some of the 
strict constructionists among our readers will, in 
their judgment, forestall the decision of the courts. 
The facts here given are based upon the special 
legislative report, which was presented without 
recommendation. The investigation was de- 
manded by the state superintendent, and related to 
the disposition of certain special funds which came 
to his office. 

Every teacher who makes application for a 
county certificate pays a fee of $2. One dollar is 
turned into the county treasurer by the county 
superintendent, and thus is created an institute 
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fund; th: ~ther $1 is sent by the county superin- 
tendent to the office of the state superintendent. 
The examination papers are all read under the 
supervision of the state superintendent, and the 
law relating to the disposition of the funds which 
reach the state superintendent’s office says that 
it “shall be used by the superintendent of public 
instruction for such clerical assistance as he may 
deem necessary and competent for the reading of 
teachers’ answer papers and work connected there- 
with.” The report resulting from the examination 
of the office and the admission of the superintend- 
ent himself shows a balance received over that 
used for the above-specified purpose. The super- 
intendent and his predecessor have made no ac- 
counting of the surplus funds, holding that the law 
contemplated such surplus to belong to the super- 
intendent as remuneration for the increased re- 
sponsibilities and work arising out of the opera- 
tion of the law, which, when amended, placed the 
matter of examination and certification of teachers 
in that office. The salaries of state officers are 
fixed by law, and the general law applying to fees 
states that any fees accruing to a state office shall 
be covered into the state treasury. It is for the 
supreme court to decide whether or not the state 
superintendent should have covered the difference 
between the cost of conducting the reading of the 
teachers’ examination papers and the amount re- 
ceived from examination fees into the state treas- 
ury, or whether he was entitled under the construc- 
tion of the law relating thereto to retain them. 


COLUMBIA’S GREAT ADVANCE. 


Columbia University is making a departure as 
great as any that has ever been made by an Ameri- 
can university, with the exception of the elective 
system, with which Harvard 4nd President Eliot 
are generally credited. 

Hereafter the college entrance examination will 
be but one factor, and not the chief factor, for en- 
trance to Columbia. The candidate’s general 
standing in the secondary school and the personal 
equation will be considerable factors. How can 
he probably succeed in the courses which he pro- 
poses to take? And, will the college do for him 
enough to justify his entrance? These are sample 
questions that will be asked. There is to be a 
committee on admission, and its chairman will be 
an adjunct professor, with no other assigned duties 
than to determine the fitness of candidates for ad- 
mission. 

In a word, Columbia, under the lead of President 
Butler, is to be open to all who are worthy and 
well qualified, whether they are technically “pre- 
pared” or not. } 

Thank the Lord that we have lived to see the 
day when one university is for young men and 
young women, instead of having young men and 
young women made to order for the university. 

New York city is to rival Chicago in playground 
provisions and attractions. Mayor McClellan has 
appointed a remarkably efficient playground com- 
mission. 
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UTAH LEGISLATION. 


State Superintendent A. C. Nelson has had 
greater success than ever with educational legisla- 
tion this year. No teacher hereafter is to receive 
less than $450 a year, and the state will help to 
make up that amount, if necessary. The state 
board of education, through the state superintend- 
ent, has greatly-increased power in approving 
teachers, books for the school libraries, etc. After 
1911 no teacher who has not had three years’ or 
more successful experience in the state can receive 
a certificate unless he has had at least a four-years’ 
high school education, or its equivalent. No school- 
house can be erected or repairs made costing more 
than $1,000 without the approval of the state 
superintendent and a commission of which he is a 
member. No heating plant can be under a public 
school building. Conditional provision is made 
for a high school in a township or school district 
of 500 population. 

A state text-book commission is established, to 
consist of the state superintendent, the president 
of the University of Utah, the president of the 
Agricultural College of Utah, the principal of the 
State Normal school, and five resident citizens of 
the state, to be appointed by the governor, three 
of whom shall be county superintendents of 
schools. The members of this commission, or a 
majority of them, shall decide what text-books 
shall be adopted in the district schools of the state 
except in cities of the first and second class; and 
their use shall be mandatory in all district schools 
of the state except in cities of the first and second 
class. The state superintendent shall call a con- 
vention of the text-book commission at least six 
months prior to the expiration of any contract 
regulating the supply and use of text-books, and 
shall give at least sixty days’ notice of the time of 
holding such convention. 

The public school system is to include kinder- 
garten schools; common schools, consisting of 
primary and grammar grades; high schools; an 
agricultural college; a university; and such other 
schools as the legislature may establish. The 
common schools shall be free. The proceeds of all 
lands that have been or may be granted by the 
United States to this state, for the support of com- 
mon schools ; the proceeds of all property that may 
accrue to the state by escheat or forfeiture; all 
unclaimed shares and dividends of any corporation 
incorporated under the laws of this state; the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of timber, mineral, or other prop- 
erty from school and state lands, other than those 
granted for specific purposes; and five per centum 
of the net proceeds of the sale of public lands lying 
within the state, which shall be sold by the United 
States, subsequent to the admission of this state 
into the Union, shall be and remain a perpetual 
fund, to be called the State School Fund, the in- 
terest of which only can be used. 


The State University of Illinois has been having 


its troubles this year, and the world at large cannot 
see what it is all about. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A bill enacted by the legislature of Illinois pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of every teacher in a 
public school to teach the pupils honesty, kindness, 
justice, and moral courage, and that not less than 
a half-hour be used every week for such instruc- 
tion, which shall include the teaching of kindness 
to birds and animals, and the importance of the 
part they fulfil in the economy of nature. It for- 
bids experiments on living animals, and prohibits 
the killing of cats or dogs for dissection. 


CHICAGO SITUATIONS. 


Let no one be surprised at anything that may 
happen in Chicago, educationally, in the next year 
or two. With the retirement of Mr. Cooley, the 
entire scene has changed. There is no one in sight 
who will offer the slightest important opposition 
to any program that the teachers put forth 
unitedly. 

If the spirit of co-operation, which has worked 
so surprisingly since last Christmas, continues, the 
teachers of Chicago will dominate that city. 

If they do they will entirely overturn the school 
land lease scheme, which has been a subject of oc- 
casional irritation for a long time. If they do stay 
together, they will dictate the nomination of one 
or other of the party candidates for mayor, and will 
in all likelihood control the election. 

Through the schools, and a united sentiment on 
the part of all teachers, principals, high school 
teachers, and school engineers, they have put a 
quarter of a million graphic circulars into the 
homes of Chicago on the school land lease issue. 
In the old days, when a third of the teachers op- 
posed the federation, when the principals and high 
school teachers were in aggressive warfare against 
it, the municipal direction of the street railroads 
was secured and the famous tax fight won, and a 
mayor of its choice was nominated and elected. 

Now, if united action continues, as is altogether 
probable, for a time, at least, why should they not 
dominate municipal affairs? All we suggest is 
that there is no occasion for any one to be sur- 
prised at anything that happens in Chicago, edu- 
cationally, in the near future. The principals have 
well-equipped official headquarters, and the fed- 
eration has moved into elegant and large new 
quarters, and there is not likely to be any lack of 
funds for any public campaign the teachers may 
undertake. 


a 


PLAYGROUND PROGRESS, 


There are 137 cities and towns in the United 
States with playgrounds provided at public ex- 
pense, and thirty-eight with playgrounds provided 
at private expense, and 108 other cities have cam- 
paigns on hand looking to the establishment of 
playgrounds. 

The first public playground was established in 
Boston in 1886, and now Chicago has paid out 
$15,000,000 directly for playgrounds, and, directly 
and indirectly, $40,000,000. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO A. P. FLINT. 


On another page of this issue our correspondent, 
W. P. A., refers to a banquet given to A. P. Flint 
of Philadelphia, who has for forty-five years been 
in the forefront of every schoolbook controversy 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
impression that schoolbook contests develop bitter 
animosities, it is gratifying to record the fact that 
the men with whom he has had the most strenuous 
campaigns were those who spoke the most ardent 
praise of his ability and geniality. The ties of 
friendship have rarely been better exemplified. 

FLAG DAY IN ENGLAND. 


Empire Day, which comes on the anniversary of 
the birth of Queen Victoria, May 24, was more 
generally observed this year than ever before. 
The day has been selected as the occasion upon 
which the children of the empire shall honor the 
flag, and it was celebrated in every part of Great 
Britain. It is estimated that 15,000,000 saluted 
the national emblem, and in the United Kingdom 
alone close to 4,000,000 children took part in the 
demonstration. For the first time London had an 
organized celebration. Five thousand uniformed 
school boys marched through the main streets of 
the capital to Hyde Park. Here all the children 
gathered and saluted the national flag, as well as 
the emblem of fifty-six dominions and colonies. 


WOMEN PRINCIPALS. 


Boston gets two more women principals through 
the seventy-year retirement plan. It is only a few 
years since Boston elected the first woman gram- 
mar school principal; now she has _ several. 
Martha F. Wright succeeds Frederick O. Ellis at 
the Norcross, and Juliette R. Hayward succeeds 
Theodore H. Barnes at the Gaston. Apparently 
there is no comment upon this action of the board 
of education, showing the remarkable change of 
sentiment. 


SOME GOOD NORMAL SCHOOL IDEALS. 


In the Fitchburg (Mass.) State Normal school 
even the heads of departments must teach children, 
must do the real thing for a little time every week, 
and every teacher of the normal students must 
teach children at least half of her time. Principal 
John G. Thompson feels that no one can teach 
teachers in the best way and with the best spirit 
who is not doing the real thing himself frequently 
and abundantly. 

Each senior in her practice school work—thir- 
teen weeks—must take half a day each week to 
visit some extra good school and see how it is done 
by the every-day teacher. 

New York cities and boroughs seem to have had 
a cyclone of changes in the superintendencies. It 
has touched few of the larger places, however, 
Utica being the most important. 


Out of every $100 raised by the American tariff, 
$66 is expended for the war cause, past and 
present. 
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On another page we use a letter by Miss West- 
cott of Washington, though it is a departure from 
our custom. Miss Edith C. Westcott is a woman 
of such personal worth and professional leadership 
that she is entitled to a hearing in the defence of 
the Washington schools and teaching force in any 
publication. We should not use such a protest ex- 
cept from one whose position, personal and profes- 
sional, entitles her to speak for herself without in- 
volving the paper in the discussion. 


The Illinois legislature was surely as useless as 
a legislature ever was, but it did one good thing, 
so let’s forget the ninety and nine that cannot be 
praised. It declares it unlawful and against public 
policy for landlords to make as a condition prece- 
dent to the leasing of flats a prohibition against 
children under fourteen years of age, or to write in 
leases a provision terminating the lease if the 
lessee has children under that age. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, in 
his first presidential address, made at the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs of 
the United States, said: “Harvard must become 
a great national university, or it will not fulfil the 
purpose which we all entertain.” There has been 
a suspicion that Harvard has been both great and 
national. President Lowell will keep it so. 


Charles H. Morss, who retires from the superin- 
tendency in Medford, Mass., in the prime of life, is 
one of the ablest superintendents in New England. 
His scholarship is exceptionally strong, his profes- 
sional outlook broad and progressive, his adminis- 
tration skilful and wise, both in leadership and in 
detail. 


After a visit to New Mexico, I am convinced 
that President Tighe of the State University has 
been scandalously misrepresented. At least, he 
appears to have the respect and sympathy of the 
school people of New Mexico. 


It looks as though the teachers of Chicago may 
make as great a success, for the schools and for 
civic righteousness, in their crusade on the school 
board leases as they made in their tax crusade. 


President Taft is the greatest asset for promo- 
tion that Yale possesses, and she is entitled to use 
this asset to best advantage, as she is likely to do. 


The Point of View says that, on the whole, the 
factory-made teacher is ahead of the self-made, 
self-adjusting, self-oiling, and self-righteous article. 


Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh of Philadel- 
phia has issued a report that is attracting wide at- 
tention for its vigor of thought and expression. 


World’s Work for April has a highly attractive 
article on Public School No. 4 of New York city, 
by Winthrop Talbot. 


Springfield, Mass., is leading the country in a 
sane and noble plan for the observance of the 
Fourth of July. 

The Kansas State Normal school gave college 
degrees to eight graduates this year. 


The house fly is slated for extermination in all 
well-regulated communities. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AIR-SHIP POSSIBILITIES. 


The panicky apprehensions which some English- 
men have entertained of German air-ships, in time 
of war, hovering over the island and discharging 
death-dealing missiles upon crowded cities below 
are likely to be more acute than ever, in view of 
the latest performance of Count Zeppelin, who, in 
his new air-ship, has made an endurance flight of 
no less than 850 miles in thirty-seven hours. He 
met with an accident, to be sure, when he tried to 
land in order to replenish his supply of benzine, 
and his ship was considerably damaged by collision 
with a tree. But this is only a trifling incident, 
and does not militate at all against the effective- 
ness of the new invention in its relation to war- 
fare in the future. It is scarcely too much to pre- 
dict that, within a decade or two, all the conditions 
of warfare will be changed by this new agency. 

A PARTIAL ADJUSTMENT. 

Through the direct mediation of Labor Com- 
missioner Neill and Chairman Knapp of the inter- 
state commerce commission, a partial settlement 
of the troudle on the Georgia railroad was reached 
and the long-idle wheels were set in motion again. 
The striking white firemen returned to work under 
the conditions which existed prior to the strike; 
the white firemen who had been dismissed, and 
whose dismissal was the direct cause of the strike, 
were reinstated; and the railroad agreed that the 
services of negro firemen at the terminal stations 
should be dispensed with. So far, the white fire- 
men had things pretty much their own way; but 
the further questions whether negro firemen 
should be altogether eliminated, or, if employed, 
what percentage of the firemen should be negro, 
and whether negro firemen should, under any cir- 
cumstances, have seniority over white, are to be 
settled by arbitration under the Erdman act. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE TARIFF DEBATE. 

German sensitiveness has been aroused, and not 
without reason, by the charges made in the Senate 
during the tariff debate that the German govern- 
ment was trying to influence tariff legislation by 
supplying information relating to wages in Ger- 
many. It appears that the German government 
has supplied such information, but it did so as a 
matter of courtesy on the direct request of the 
American department of state. For so doing it 
has been somewhat severely taken to task by cer- 
tain German newspapers, on the ground that the 
information thus supplied would make it possible 
for the American Congress so to adjust tariff rates 
as to shut out German goods. After being thus 
attacked at home, it is peculiarly disagreeable to 
the German officials to be misrepresented at 
Washington. 

MEMORIAL DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 

Memorial Day was made especially noteworthy 
this year at Gettysburg by the unveiling of the 
lofty shaft erected on the historic battlefield by the 
authority of Congress, to commemorate the ser- 
yices which men of the regular army rendered on 


that field to the cause of the Union. This is the 
first instance of any recognition of the courage 
and sacrifices of the regular army in the war for 
the Union. All of the eulogies hitherto have been 
expended upon the volunteers. They abundantly 
deserve all the tributes which have been paid to 
them, but it is no disparagement to them to rec- 
ognize, also, the regulars who fought so bravely at 
Gettysburg and elsewhere. President Taft made 
the address at the unveiling of the monument, and 
spoke with proper appreciation of the regulars, 
who not only gave a good account of themselves 
in the Civil War, but must always be the nucleus 
of whatever force a national emergency may call 
for. 
A GIANT LAND LOTTERY. 


The last opportunity for would-be settlers to get 


" possession of 160-acre farms from the Indian res- 


ervations will be afforded this summer, when about 
700,000 acres in the states of Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho will be thrown open. The whole 
Northwest is excited over the prospect, and the 
railroads are making special preparations to meet 
the unusual demand for transportation. The reg- 
istration of those who wish the lands will be made 


-at certain specified points in the three states be- 


tween the middle of July and August 5. The 
drawing will take place at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
beginning on August 9, for all three reservations. 
As when the Rosebud reservation was thrown 
open, the distribution of lands will be made by lot, 
each person who draws a lucky number being 
privileged to stake out 160 acres. But, in order 
that the successful applicants may make their 
choice intelligently, after investigation, the time 
for making entries has been fixed for April 1, 1910. 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR ARBITRATION. 


The government of Nicaragua has descended 
from its high horse and agreed to arbitrate with 
the United States the long-contested Emery claim. 
Two arbitrators are to be appointed by Nicaragua 
and two by the United States, and the fifth is to be 
chosen by the four, or, if they cannot agree, is to 
be appointed by the king of England. The claim 
relates to certain mahogany concessions which 
Nicaragua made to an American company under 
definite conditions which she chose later to disre- 
gard and override. Nicaragua steadily refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration, and maintained 
so truculent an attitude that some months ago 
diplomatic relations were broken off and the 
American representative at Managua was recalled. 
Then one or two American warships appeared in 
Nicaraguan harbors, perhaps as a warning that the 
United States could not be trifled with indefinitely. 
At all events, arbitration is to settle the irritating 
question. 


DEPORTING “UNDESIRABLES.” 


The state prison department of the state of New 
York is engaged in an investigation which has for 


[Continued on page 647, ) 
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HOLMES CENTENNIAL EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[A bust of Holmes, the penny pictures, and a large 
picture of him, if it can be had, are good accessories for 
this exercise. Let gems be written on the blackboard 
for memorizing, The various topics are assigned be- 
forehand and may be read or recited. Three or four pu- 
pils have been asked to make selections of their favorite 
poems of Holmes and recite them.] 

Teacher—On August 6 occurs the centennial of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and to-day we are going to review, in 
a brief way, his life and work. As a beginning let us 
repeat in chorus this verse of his which seems very ap- 
propriate to this event. 

[All repeat the following verse (written on the black- 
board).] 

Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

—0O. W. Holmes. 

Teacher—Our witty poet came nearer to living to be 
one hundred years old than most people do. It is only 
fifteen years since he died. He was then eighty-five 
years of age, and very well preserved. And perhaps if 
he had really lived to be one hundred he might not have 
felt so queer after all. Will some one tell us about his 
birthplace? 

Holmes’ Birthplace (by a girl).— 

The poet Holmes was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., in what was known as_ the “Holmes House.” 
Although it was not a colonial mansion, like 
Longfellow’s home, it was a fine residence in the 
Revolutionary period, and it was General Ward’s 
headquarters when the Revolutionary war broke out. It 
is said that General Warren passed the night in the “old 
gambrel-roofed house,” and that the plans for fortify- 
ing Bunker hill were made in one of the lower rooms. 
General Washington was a visitor here. The house 
was shaded by tall elms and was set back a little from 
the street. From the western window of the room 
where he was born, Holmes could see Boston common 
and the far-away Washington elm. When the old house 
was torn down after his mother’s death, Dr. Holmes 
felt very sad. He wrote to Lowell: “Our old house is 
gone. I went all over it...and said good-by.... 
Be very thankful that you still keep your birthplace. 
This earth has a homeless look to me since mine has 
disappeared from its face.” 

Teacher—Everybody mourned the destruction of the 


old Holmes house. It was too bad it could not have 


been preserved. Now who can tell us something about 
the Holmes family? 
The Holmes Family (by a boy).— 

The father of Oliver Wendell Holmes was a minister 
named Abiel Holmes. He was descended from John 
Holmes, who came to the United States from England 
with the first settlers in 1686, and made his home at 
Woodstock, Conn. The mother of Dr. Holmes was 
Sarah Wendell, descended from the Wendells who came 
from Holland and settled in Albany in 1640. Holmes 
was named for his mother’s father, Hon. Oliver Wendell. 
All his ancestors were fine people, educated and culti- 
vated; and Dr. Holmes was very proud of them, as he 
had a right to be. 

Teacher—Now let us hear something about Dr. 
Holmes’ school days. 

The School Days of Oliver Wendell Holmes (by a boy).— 

It is very Interesting to read about Dr. Holmes’ school 
days. There were no public schools or kindergartens 
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when he was a boy. He first went to a “dame’s school,” 
taught by an old lady, Mrs. Prentiss, who cared more 
for good order than for lessons, and who used a long 
willow wand to keep the children in order. When he 
was ten he was sent to a school in Cambridgeport, and 
at fifteen he went to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Holmes was a good scholar. He graduated from Har- 
vard University in the famous class of 1829, which in- 
cluded James Freeman Clarke, Rev. Samuel May, and 
Samuel F. Smith, the author of “America.” 

Teacher—I think Dr. Holmes’ poems have done as 
much as anything else to make that class famous. 
Holmes studied law for a year after he left school, but 
he preferred medicine, in which he perfected himself by 
a two-years’ course in European hospitals. But all this 
time he was writing poetry, for Holmes was not to be- 
come so famous as a doctor but as a poet. Who will tell 
about his writings? 

The Writings of Holmes (by a girl).— 

Dr. Holmes tells us that his first acquaintance with 
poetry was principally derived from the pieces for reci- 
tation and elocution contained in the school books of his 
day. He did not remember his first verses; and like 
most poets he was inclined to think that they were of 
little account. The first poem which he wrote that at- 
tracted general attention was “Old Ironsides.” This 
was written when the proposal was made to destroy the 
old frigate Constitution, then in Boston harbor. Holmes 
was then a law student in Cambridge. The poem made 
his name famous throughout the United States. 
Recitation—“Old Ironsides.” 

The Writings of Holmes (continued by a boy).— 

Holmes wrote an “Essay on Puerperal Fever” that 
has saved many lives. His first collection of poems was 
published in 1836, a year after his return from Europe. 
He wrote splendid prose as well as fine poetry. Every- 
body knows “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
and he wrote novels, too. Among these was “Elsie 
Venner.” When the Atlantic Magazine was started 
Holmes was given a prominent part. James Russell 
Lowell, his lifelong friend, said of him that he not only 
named but made the Atlantic. That was due to his re- 
freshing humor, which pleased and delighted everybody, 
and made the magazine a “go,” though it was started in 
hard times. 

Teacher—Holmes had a great deal of wisdom and 
kindness, and he was very serious, too. Yet we like to 
think of him as the poet humorist, so delicate and de- 
lightful were his jolly sense of fun and his keen but not 
unkind wit. Let us hear the “Lines Recited at the 
Berkshire Festival.” 

Recitation—“Lines Recited at the Berkshire Festival.” 

Teacher—Holmes wrote many of his happiest poems 
for anniversaries and celebrations. He wrote a beauti- 
ful memorial hymn at the death of Lincoln in 1865. Let 
us hear it. 

Recitation—“For the Services in Memory of Abraham 

Lincoln.” 

Teacher—And before that, after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, he wrote another hymn. Does anyone 
know it? 

Recitation—‘Hymn After the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” 
Recitation—“The Chambered Nautilus.” 

Teacher—Has anyone anything more to tell us about 
Holmes? 

Holmes’ Later Years (by a boy).— 

Dr. Holmes was honored in the medical profession. 
He held the position of Parkman professor of anatomy 
and physiology in Harvard University Medical school 
for thirty-five years. Mrs. Holmes was a descendant of 
Dorothy Quincy, to whom he wrote the poem, “Dorothy 
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Q.” She passed away in 1887. And Dr. Holmes made 
his home with bis son until his death in 1894. He made 
a tour in Europe in 1886. His closing years were quiet 
and pleasant ones. His burial place is King’s Chapel, 
Boston. At his death the London Punch wrote a poem 
called “The Autocrat,” in memoriam, one verse of 
which reads:— 
“Sturdy patriot, and yet 
True world’s citizen! Regret 
Dims our eyes 
As we turn each well-thumbed leaf; 
Yet a glory midst our grief 
Will arise.” 


ART OF QUESTIONING. 
BY RICHARD PARK. 


1. Be spirited and enthusiastic. 

2. State the question clearly, then designate the 
one to answer. 

3. Seldom repeat a question. 

4. Constantly direct questions to those who are 
inattentive. 


REQUISITES OF A GOOD ANSWER. 


1. Pupils should stand erect. 

2. Pupils should speak so all can hear. 

3. Pupils should answer in good, clear, well- 
rounded sentences. 


SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


Consumption is both preventable and curable. 

A cold must not be trifled with. 

Stop coughing, and stop other interests until 
you do stop coughing. 

Believe that you can be cured. Believe vigor- 
ously. This is not a negatively “don’t worry” at- 
titude, but a positive belief that you can and will 
get well. 

Prevention is better than cure, but a cure is pos- 
sible. 

Massachusetts, in the raw east wind region, has 
literally reduced the number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis fifty per cent. in twenty years, and in 
twenty years more it will be as little seen or known 
as is smallpox. 

No medicine has been discovered that will cure 
consumption. 

Do some work, but do not overwork. 

Fresh air is indispensable. . 

Get fresh air, the freshest air, and a lot of it. 

Breathe deeply, freely, and slowly. 

Fresh air must be brought into the lungs by 
vigorous purpose and effort. It will not come in 
merely because it is lying round loose. 

Breathe through the nose. 

Fresh air is consumption’s deadly foe. 

Night air is as good as any air. The more the 
better. 

There is just as good air where you live as there 
is anywhere. At least, it is good enough to cure 
you, if you take enough of it. 

Never hold your breath, never keep air in the 
lungs any longer than you can help. 

Keep the body warm. 

Drink hot milk the last thing at night and the 
first thing in the morning. 
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THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 


In the Notes and News section of the Educational 
Review for May, 1909, appears an article under the 
heading “The Washington School Situation.” This ar- 
ticle, if it did not come from the pen of the editor, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, at least received his editorial sanction. 

During the three weeks which have passed since this 
arraignment of the Washington schools first came to my 
attention, I have had growing sense of its incompati- 
bility with what should be the standards and ideals of 
educational journalism. 

The article in question deals with innuendo, slur, and 
half-hinted scandal. It employs the methods identified 
with yellow journalism, Its authority is summed up in 
the phrase, “One hears.” Yes, and so one may hear, to 
the end of time, for venomous gossipers are ever ready 
with their latest budget of scandal. One may hear 
whatever one is willing to listen to about any person or 
situation. That we all know to our sorrow. 


The pity of it is that the Educational Review should 


consider such idle gossip, admittedly based upon mere 
rumor, and retailed in a spirit of marked unfriendliness, 
as contributing anything of value to the educational 
outlook. That the president of a great university 
should place before his audience (an audience which 
comprises the leaders of educational work and thought 
in this great country) the query “Is it true that one high 
school boy murdered another recently in a Washington 
high school,” when all the facts relating to the acct- 
dental shooting of Vivian Bowdoin by Denniston Charle- 
ton (facts which have been the subject of official investi- 
gation and of subsequent official exoneration) could 
upon request have been obtained by Dr. Butler for his 
complete satisfaction upon this poimt, brings one to a 
serious pause. 

There seems, indeed, little hope for the future of sen- 
sational yellow journals, when a magazine, which from 
its editorial strength and educational prestige we have 
a right to consider dignified and professional in spirit, is 
willing to arraign a school administration under the 
flimsy innuendo of implied rottenness, because of an acci- 
dent paralleled in almost every community in America. 
The list of boys (and of men) who “did not know it was 
loaded” is as long as the list of tragedies to which their 
negligence and carelessness gives cause, and more’s the 
pity of it; but no magazine has the right to masquerade 
under the title of Educational Review if its summary 
of educational news is to include such hearsay rumors 
and scandals. The casual reader is shocked by the 
manifest unfriendliness of spirit of this article. 

Is there a community where youth and beauty have 
not been betrayed by the lust of man? Sad indeed is 
that story, when the victim is from the ranks of those 
charged with the intimate care of young children. All 
Washington was shocked and grieved over the tragic 
death of the beautiful and gifted young teacher referred 
to in the article, but it took the Educational Review to 
see in the situation of a lovely girl betrayed to her death 
an indication of moral unsoundness in the school sys- 
tem of Washington. 

The article is without parallel in my experience of 
professional journalism, and I can but believe that it 
will arouse in its most casual reader the same sense of 
the prostitution of high talents to base uses which has 
prompted this protest. Edith C. Westcott, 
Principal of the Western High school, Washington, D. C. 
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All honor to Des Moines for naming an elegant 
new school the Henry Sabin. 
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ELIZABETH, N. J., IF YOU PLEASE. 


Dear Dr. Winship: “Cincinnati is planning to have 
school dentists. Cincinnati is leading the educational 
leaders.”—Journal of Education, April 8, 1909. The 
above quotation is interesting to us, because the city of 
Elizabeth has had a school dentist since August, 1908. 
In the month of March J. H. Wagner, D. D. 8., exam- 
ined 699 children in School No. 9; found 457 with defec- 
tive teeth and 242 in good condition. About forty per 
cent. of the children use a tooth brush daily. There 
Were a number of cases of gross neglect of both the 
mouth and teeth. He examined twenty-two children in 
the parental school, of whom fifteen had defective teeth. 
There were eight cases of irregularities, and not one 
used a brush. 

I may add that the work of the inspector has already 
resulted in good, for it has caused great numbers of chil- 
dren to have their teeth filled, extracted, or otherwise 
cared for by dentists, and the regular and proper clean- 
ing of teeth and mouth is fast becoming a daily exercise 
in the homes of our children; this alone resulting in 
improved general health and consequently in more regu- 
lar attendance upon the school sessions. We make no 
claim as to “leadership” in this or any other matter, but 
the above is submitted as evidence that we are making 
progress along this particular line. 

Sincerely yours, 
Richard E. Clement. 
NORTH CAROLINA MOVEMENT. 

John T. Patrick, banker, Wadesboro, N. C., is doing a 
great work for Anson county. He sent the following’ 
letter to the schools of the county:— 

“Forty-four years ago a grand army of brave men in 
gray laid down their arms and furled their banner be- 
fore a great army of men in blue assembled from every 
fftion on this globe, with the most superior implement 
of warfare. Those men in gray were your grandfathers. 
They returned to their desolate homes hatless, shoeless, 
without a single dollar in money. They failed, because 
the men in blue had the factories to make arms and am- 
munition, and skilled mechanics to make ships in which 
to go to Europe to bring over recruits to fill up their 
regiments. Their mechanical skill served to win the 
cause for them. And that mechanical skill on their 
part has for forty-four years made our people their ser- 
vants, and they our masters. They live in fine houses, 
and have every luxury money can buy. Houses sur- 
rounded with magnificent grounds; costly furniture, car- 
peted floors, rngs that cost hundreds of dollars, and 
paintings that cost thousands adorn their homes. Look 
at that picture and turn your eyes to our unpainted 
houses, unkept grounds, carpetless: floors, and bare 
walls. This is not fair—this is not right. 

“For forty-four years your parents have served, and 
served without a murmur; served without an effort to 
free themselves. But now there is coming a change. A 

revolution is being started; its leaders are the public 
school teachers of Anson county. The soldiers are their 
pupils. They are not to fight with gun and sword, but 
work with saw and hammer. They are as sure to win 
as their grandfathers were sure to lose. They have ali 
the natural-born intelligence that any children have. 
They live in a section far superior climatically, and all 
they lack is the mechanical training, and that they are 
determined to possess, and will possess. 

“They have organized. They have their commander- 
in-chief, the governor of North Carolina; their com- 
manding general, the state superintendent of education; 
their brigadier-general, the county superintendent; their 
éivision generals, the members of the schgol boards; 
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their colonels, the teachers; their majors, the girls and 
boys who are to win the prizes; their captains, the stu- 
dents who have made things; their lieutenants, those 
who have thought about making things; their privates, 
those who did not think, but who are in line for promo- 
tion, because they may think and act. 

“In this warfare none of us are to be killed. It is tu 
be a friendly warfare. This warfare is to be one for 
‘industrial equality.” You have heard of social equal- 
ity. ‘Industrial equality’ must be won by hard-fought 
battles, with wounded hands and mashed fingers. It 
must come by the making of things and by the use of 
tools.” 


TESTIMONIAL TO A. P. FLINT. 


Philadelphia, May 18, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I am sure you will be interested, 
and scores of your readers also, in an event that oc- 
curred at the University Club in this city recently. 

Your friend, everybody’s friend, A. P. Flint, agent of 
the American Book Company, who for forty-five years 
has held the fort in important book contests, was set 
upon by some thirty of the representatives of the book 
houses, haled to the University Club, and given a ban- 
quet Ly these gentlemen as a testimonial of their regard 
for a zealous but honorable competitor. 

It is a little unusual for the acerbities of business 
competition to yield to the amenities of social inter- 
course in this manner, particularly in the book business, 
but last evening’s gathering showed how the thing could 
be accomplished successfully and delightfully. 

The tributes to the manliness and square dealing of 
Mr. Flint were as pleasing to listen to as they were un- 
usual to hear from earnest competitors. Nearly a half 
century of a vigorous, active business career, especially 
in a business like the book business, rather tends to pro- 
duce a crop of infelicities than the warm tributes of 
praise heard on every hand at this unique banquet. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Flint showed that he 
was touched to the heart’s core, but there was no mis- 
taking the volume of testimony offered last night. 
While it varied in form, one sentiment pervaded the 
whole, namely, that it was possible to be the most re- 
lentless of competitors and maintain a life of gentle- 
manly procedure through the whole. 

This is a lesson not too often taken to heart, and it 
was worth traveling a long distance to learn. Mr. 
Flint is still in the active pursuit of his business, and 
all of us are wishing that the years vouchsafed to him 
may be many and successful ones. 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in- 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT. By 
A. H. Johnson, M. A., fellow of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford. London: Methuen Company. Cloth. 278 pp. 
Crown 8¥o. Price, 3s. 6 d. 

An English work, and one in a valuable series of six 
volumes dealing with six ages of European history, and 
covering the period from A. D. 476 to 1878. This book 
traverses the ground from 1660 to 1789. The author in 
one section treats of the ascendency of France in west- 
ern Europe, of Sweden in the North, and of Austria over 
the Turks, and covers the period from 1660 to 1715. In 
his second section he treats of the decline of these three 
powers, and the rise of Prussia, Russia, and England, 
1715-1789. For intricate diplomacy and almost inces- 
sant wars these periods are notable and of surpassing in- 
terest. More and more the old tyranny was changing to 
a more enlightened though as yet absolute monarchy, 
and the way was being paved for constitutional gov- 
ernment of a later age. The author gives a complete 
and lucid sketch of the events and persons of the period 
under review, and his text is aided by some dozen maps 
that show how the checker-board of Europe was being 
altered from decade to decade. 


THE CHANGING VALUES OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 
By Raley Husted Bell. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book. It has all the 
dash and danger in literature that a Roosevelt is ex- 
hibiting and enjoying in Africa. Bell has fun without 
stint in tilting with stilted professors, conceited critics, 
and absurd spellists. A few sentences show the cour- 
age of his convictions: “Daily the average college pro- 
fessor commits sins of speech far more heinous than the 
nimble-witted reporter ever does.” “The discourses of 
the clergy have done more for the cause of good lan- 
guage than they have even for the cause of good con- 
duct and good morals.” “Read the brief of the average 
lawyer and the contribution of the average M. D. to 
medical literature . . . The cackling of a bevy of gossip- 
ing women is classical literature by comparison.” 
Speaking of the simplified spellers Mr. Bell says: “A 
convention of reformers, or a clique of wiseacre spe- 
cialists, is as powerless to change the fashion of speak- 
ing and writing words as would be a convention of 
noisy crows.” It is not easy to pick up this book and 
then put it down till you have seen the end. There is no 
place to stop. 


‘MOTOR TOURS IN WALES AND THE BORDER 
COUNTRIES. By Mrs. Rodolph Stowell, with photo- 
graphs by R. De 8S. Stowell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Cloth. 280 pp. Illustrated. Illuminated cover. In 
box. Price, $2.50. 

Every student who pretends to study geography 
should have the privilege of reading this matchless 
series of books of travel. The numerous full-page illus- 
trations from special photographs are exquisite, while 
the descriptions of each country take us into the very 
heart of the land of which it treats and presents in 
charming style every phase of nature and human nature 
in which the general reader and student are interested. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. Handbooks of Archaeology 
and Antiquities. By Allan Marquand, Ph. D., Prince- 
ton University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 425 pp. Price, $2.25, net. 

This eleventh volume in the series of Handbooks of 
Archaeology and Antiquities is beautiful because of the 
subject and its treatment; attractive because of its ser- 
vice to students of architecture, and reliable as to in- 
formation because prepared by a master who knows how 
to use the highest authorities as treasure houses of spe- 
cifie knowledge. The work is historical as well as ar- 
tistic. It is a great subject treated in a noble way. 


SIX ORATIONS OF CICERO. Revision of Allen and 
Greenough’s Edition of Cicero. Boston: Gtnn & Co. 
12mo. Half leather. 226 pp. Maps and illustrations. 
List price, $1.00. 

A delightful copy of Cicero, comprising the four ora- 
tions against Catiline, the Manilian Law, and_ the ora- 
tion for Archias. The Catilines are treated with spe- 
cial fulness, because the study of Cicero is usually com- 
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Our Times. 


Ideal pap2r for currentevents and supplemen reading. Now 
published at National Capital, in much improved form, at reduced 
price—a moving picture of the world’s progress. Besides news 
summary it has many general illustrated features of great vaiue 
and interest, — it beyond question the best thing ever offered 
for school use. Only 80 centsa year (40 weeks), down tolcent a 

opy in school clubs. Send only 15 cents NOW fora trial 10 weeks 


and you will be de-lighted. No bine days for teacher or pupil where 


Our esenters, Address Our Times, Washington, D.C. 


menced with them. Care is taken to deal with marked 
quantities. The revision has been made by J. B. Green- 
ough and G. L. Kittredge, while the special vocabulary 
is by the first-named. The introduction deals with 
Cicero and his times, with lengthy reference to the 
Roman constitution. Following the text are 100 pages 
of annotations, that leave no obscure phrase unex- 
plained. The maps are a conspicuous feature, while the 
numerous illustrations—several of them full-page—add 
greatly to the illumination of the text. The typography 
is of the best, making a charming book. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. Cam- 
bridge edition. Edited by Bliss Perry. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago.: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 1,055 pp. Price, $3. ; 

By far the best inexpensive edition of the poems of 
the British and American masters is the “The Cam- 
bridge,” where, in a single volume, may be found all the 
poems of an author, skilfully edited under the super- 
vision of Bliss Perry. The text is accurate and the 
notes abundant without being redundant. It is a stu- 
dent’s edition in that it has everything that a student 
needs, and is made to stand a student’s wear and tear. 
It is printed in clear type on opaque paper, and is so 
stitched as to open easily and “stay open.” There are 
already eighteen volumes, fourteen British and four 
American masters. The special editor of the Dryden 
volume is George R. Noyes. 


Summer Reading for Superintendents 
and Teachers 
THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Under the editorship of Professor Henry Suzzallo, 
Teachers College, Columbia U niversity. 


EACH 35 CENTS, NET, POSTPAID 


A leading Superintendent of Schools writes: 

‘lam impressed with the high character of the 
essays they include, the range of topics they cover, 
and the practical formin which they appear. They 
really constitute a library for the busy man, the 
man who wants the best and who wants it in con- 
cise form.”’ 

VOLUMES READY THIS SPRING 

EDUCATION, AN ESSAY, and Other Selections. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE MEANING OF INFANCY, and the Part 
on ay by Infancy in the Educationof Man. By John 
Fiske. 

SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH, By George 
Herbert Palmer, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY, am The New 
Definition of the Cultivated Man. By Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard U niversity. 

ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS. By George Herbert Palmer, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lida 
B. Earhart, Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Double 
number.) 


HOUGHTON [MIFFLIN COPIPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union, To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 16, 17, 18: West ty Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, _Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 
June 22, 23, 24: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Estill Springs. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Western Division 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 

June 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Western division, 
Albany. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

November 1, 2, 8: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Lead. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 

resident, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
irardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 


June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 
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July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
Sehool of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Llinots. 


University of 


June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. - 


June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
a School of Methods, Oberlin, 
oO. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. This city has never 
had the educational interest and 
public school loyalty that she is 
now enjoying. Superintendent Col- 
lins has been wonderfully success- 
ful with teachers, pupils, and the 
public, as is indicated by the fact that 
his salary is larger than the city has 
been paying. Another notable fea- 
ture is the fact that they are able to 
retain Adelaide V. Finch, who, more 
than any other person, has, by sev- 
eral years of primary supervisorship, 
developed uniform excellence in pro- 
gressive methods not surpassed any- 
where. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. E. L. Silver 
has resigned at Portsmouth, after 
nearly five years’ service, to assume 
charge of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H., a school of standing for 100 
years. The trustees of Pinkerton 
wish the scope of the _ school 
broadened, and selected Mr. Silver 
because of his experience of ten 
years as an administrator of schools 
in Rochester and Portsmouth. 
George W. Bingham, principal of 
the school twenty-two years, has 
resigned the principalship because of 
advancing years and a desire to be 
freed from the exacting duties of ad- 
ministration. He will remain in the 
school as instructor in Latin. Mr. 
Silver is a graduate of Pinkeston in 
1894 and Dartmouth 1899. In addi- 
tion to the usual college curriculums, 
Pinkerton will offer courses in agri- 
culture, domestic science, commerce, 
and shopwork. It is purposed to 
educate for country life as well as 
city life, for shop and desk as well 
as bar and pulpit. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The school board, at 


the request of Dr. Harrington, phys- 
ical supervisor, has appointed an ad- 
visory committee for the department 
of hygiene as follows: Professor Wil- 
liam T. Porter, Professor William T. 
Sedgwick, Professor E. H. Bradford, 
Dr. Richard Cabot, Dr. George H. 
Badger, Hon. William fF. Garcelon, 
Dr. E. H. Nichols, Lieutenant U. S. 
Grant, 3d, and the Rey. Reuben Kid- 
uer, This is an exceedingly strong 
board. 

CAMBRIDGE. Superintendent W. 
C. Bates has been on a vacation of 
several weeks because of needed 
rest. He has led a strenuous life, 
professionally, since he came to this 
city. 
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FAIR HAVEN. This town re- 
ceives the only public bequest of the 
late H. H. Rogers, $100,000, to be 
used for school purposes. | 

NEWTON. ‘The school committee 
will support a playground at Newton 
Upper Falls at a cost of $2,250. 
The one at Newton Centre is prob- 
ably the best in Massachusetts. 

SOMERVILLE. There are 1,150 
pupils in the English High school, 
with 174 in the graduating class. 
This is twenty-six more than ever 


_before. 


Sam Walter Foss will have the ad- 
dress at the graduation of the Latin 
and English High school classes. 

Superintendent Clark suggests that 
each principal have supervisory re- 
sponsibility for his entire district. 

READING. Principal Harry T. 
Walkins of the Reading High school 
has refused the offer to be principal 
of the Malden High school. The 
Reading committee, on hearing of 
the Malden offer, raised his salary 
from $2,250 to $3,000, and he will 
also be the superintendent of schools 
of that town. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Hartford board 
of school visitors has a force of men 
engaged in remodeling the Sigourney 
mansion on Hurlburt street for the 
use of the vacation and evening 
schools, and will have the house and 
the grounds ready by the first of 
July, when the vacation school will 
need them. The board has not se- 
cured all the ground up to Asylum 
avenue, but comes within fifty or 
seventy-five feet of the street, the 
territory, taken under a_ ten-year 


Special 
Trains 


Leave Chicago 10:30 
P. M., Saturday, July 
3rd. Three regular 
daily trains leave Chi- 
cago 10:00 A. M., 5:00 
P. M. and 10:45 P. M. 


Special low rate, $30.00 
round trip from Chicago. 
Return limit, Oct. 31, ’o9. 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points over the Chfcago, 
Union Pacific & North West- 
ern Line to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo and return. 
Write for personally conducted itiner- 
aries and full information. 

BRITTAIN, Gen. Agt. C. A N.W.Ry. 
300 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
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lease, being so as to include nearly 
all the trees. north of. the house. 
These will furnish shade enough for 
the swings and other play apparatus 
dear to children. 

NAUGATUCK. | The spring meet- 
ing of the Round Table was held in 
the Naugatuck High school, May 22. 
The program was mainly devoted to 
an address by Dr. W. E. Chancellor, 
superintendent of schools in South 


Norwalk, on the subject, “Some 
Wrinkles in Elementary School 
Methods.” He divided the studies 


and exercises of the elementary 
schools into four classes: (1) infor- 
mational; (2) logical; (8) psychologi- 
cal; (4) physiological—and showed 
what studies should be included un- 
der each group. Methods of teaching 
geography, history, and _ spelling 
were carefully and exactly devel- 
oped, and illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples and blackboard diagrams. 
Discussion followed the address. 
‘The officers for the next meeting are: 
President, Lothrop D. Higgins, Dan- 
bury; secretary and treasurer, EB. A. 
Sammis, Stamford; program commit- 
tee, George H. Boyden, Westport, 
chairman; Albert C. Willson, Green- 
wich; Frank N. Gregory, Norwalk. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
UTICA. Dr. M. G. Benedict 


leaves the superintendency. His ad- 
ministration has been highly pro- 
gressive. He was promoted from 
the high school principalship several 
years ago without his application or 
desire for promotion. 

SENECA. Superintendent Rush- 
more of Waterloo is succeeded by D. 
B. Williams of Fayette. 


ROCKLAND. Superintendent Bon- 
ner of Nyack is re-elected at an in- 
crease of $200. 

OSWEGO. The state has appro- 
priated $300,000 for the normal 
school improvement. It was en- 
tirely voluntary. 

ROME. Superintendent Crane 
has resigned. Principal Harris of 
the high school declined to accept 
the position. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Higher 
Education Association, with princi- 
pal offices in New York, and organ- 
ized to operate throughout the 
United States as an agency through 
which funds may be furnished to 
bring about more careful study and 
improvements in American colleges, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $300,000. The incorporators in- 
clude President John H. Finley of 
the College of the City of New York; 
Edwin E. Slosson, editor of the In- 
dependent; Ex-Secretary George B. 
Cortelyou, who was at one time prin- 
cipal of preparatory schools in New 
York; Vergil Prettyman, principal of 
Horace Mann school, New York; 
Clarence F. Birdseye, an author of 
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college, by furnishing an agency and 
funds whereby.a.careful study .can 
be made and improvement can be 
brought about in the institutions of 
higher learning.” 

Mayor McClellan has vetoed the 
legislative bill giving equal pay to 
women and men in the schools of the 
city. He is to appoint a commission 
to consider the rates of living of both 
men and women teachers in the city 
to ascertain the general trend of re- 
sponsibilities they have to meet on 
the salaries paid to them; to compare 
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the salary rates with those of other 
cities, and to..determine. what. in- 
crease their recommendations might 
make in the budget of 1910. "We 
give the main features of his veto 
Inessage :— 

“This bill 
elimination of 


provides, first, for the 
the present salary 
schedules for teachers, which pro- 
vide that salaries, under certain 
stated conditions, shall not be less 
than a certain amount. Second, the 
measures in the proposed bill sub- 
stitute for the terms of the old act 


— — 


Abate the Dust Evil 


feet of t 
the air. 


movin 
throug 


Dressin 


tionately. 


rooms, but also 
crackin 


“4 
We want to prove 


room or corridor 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the gerne of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 

e pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experiemce proves that Standard Floor 
reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 
A Pree Demonstration. 
the 
at our own expense. 


ney of Standard Floor Dre 
é will treat free of charge one schoo 


or or seu of one floorin any store or 
public building, just to s 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Educatio 
Teachers should write 
book, “Dustand its Dangers.” The health of 
depend on your action. sT 


w how Standard Floor Dressing 


m, School Superintendents, Principals and 
for informa ion, testimonials and our free 

our may 
ANDARD OIL CO ANY. 
(Incorporated) 


What to do and 
Hew to do it — 
Plainly told in 


WHAT AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 


A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with each day’s work based 


on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth, 


It 


contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 
Color, and Cardboard Construction. Hamdsomely bound and illustrated with a 


large number of colored plates. 


Price, $2.00. 


Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Beston New York 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 


numerous educational works; 
Charles E. Sprague, and Arthur H. . WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
Pogson of New York. The project HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


has the approval of the United 
States commissioner of education. 
The purpose of the organization, as 
set forth in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, is “To improve higher educa- 
tion throughout the United States, 
and in particular the internal and 
external conditions of the American 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
P in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers iz 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or aa 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full matien 
en application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHIOKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
row BOSTON, Mass. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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mandatory provisions that all sala- 
ries shall be fixed at certain stated 
amounts. Third, the new provision 
fliminates the old distinction in re- 
gard to salaries paid to men and 
women teachers. Fourth, the bill 
eliminates the checks in promotions 
whereby the board of education has 
been exercising its discretion on ad- 
vancements and fixes instead manda- 
tory rates on certain fixed events set 
forth. Fifth, the bill further pro- 
vides that the board of estimate and 
apportionment shall appropriate for 
the school fund after 1910 an 
amount equivalent to at least four 
mills om every dollar of assessed 
valuation of the real and _ personal 
property in the city subject to taxa- 
tion. 

“The proposed law eliminates all 
elasticity and discretion in the fixing 
of salaries, and takes away several 
of the discretionary checks in ad- 
vancement contained in the old law. 
Because the old law was in part 
mandatory, I am _ requested and 
urged to accept a bill which is even 
more offensive in its terms than its 
predecessor. 

“There are over 14,000 female in- 
structcrs in the city, and only 1,500 
male teachers. I am therefore re- 
quested, in these proposed mandd- 
tory schedules, to accept practically 
the rate now given to the men for 
the 14,000 others. This would, of 
course, make an enormous increase 
in the annual budget. 
mates have been- submitted to me, 
the fluctuations of which show the 
inability to accurately estimate 
where this new mandatory Dill 
would leave the city. 

“I deem it my duty to refuse to 
accept it on behalf of the city. The 
fact, however, that much agitation 
has been made, and to reach some 
accurate basis of figures, I have de- 
cided to appoint a commission which 
will investigate and report to me— 

“First, the average rates of living 
of teachers, both male and female, 
in this city, and to ascertain if pos- 
sible the general trend of responsibil- 
ities which they have to meet on the 
salary offered to them by this city. 

“Second, to compare, as hear as 
possible, the salary rates in other 
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Our Factory is overflowing with orders,—more than ever 
| before,—so we suggest early orders to avoid delays. 


The Wearing, Tearing, Waterproof and 
| Germproof Qualities 


that mean so much in the Protection of Free Books and 
Supplementary Readers 


Can be found ONLY in the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


June 10, 1909 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


cities with those offered to teachers 
in this city. 
“Third, to investigate and accu- 


rately determine what increase to 
the budget such recommendations as 
they may deem proper to submit will 
make. 

“This commission should consist 
of persons unconnected with the 
teachers, the board of education, or 
the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment. 

“It is not beyond reasonable hope 
that such a commission could make 
this investigation and report to me, 
as chairman of the board of estimate 
and apportionment, in time to take 
action for the budget of 1910. If 
there are any such glaring inequali- 
ties betweeen the salaries paid to 
men and women teachers as is 
claimed by the proponents of this 
bill they will be able to investigate 
and report. 

“My duty in this matter is clear 
and certain:— 

“First, to veto this bill. 

“Second, to appoint a local com- 
mission to investigate the alleged 
grievances in regard to the salaries 
paid to men and women teachers in 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


this city, by which action mandatory 
legislation will be rejected, and if 
any grievances are proved eliminate 
the same in the next builget as far as 
local conditions relative to the rais- 
ing of money will permit.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. The fifth annual 


eonvention of the Associated Western 
Yale Clubs was attended by Presi- 
dent Taft, Secretary of State Knox, 
and many other notable men. It 
was the greatest college promotion 
scheme the state has ever seen. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
NORMAL. The normal school 
gets an appropriation of $29,500 for 
improvements; the De Kalb school 


gets $20,800; Macomb, $13,500; 
Charleston, $12,500; Carbondale, 
$7,114. 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establist ed SCHOOL 

early 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


TRUNK 


Via Boston & Maine, Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Systems 
through the Green Hills of Vermont, along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, through the “Garden of Canada”’ the famous electric- 
ally operated St. Clair Tunnel and interesting Cities of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois to Chicago, with chvice of routes beyond. 


FARE $56.95 ROUND TRIP 


ANTON. E. A., DENVER, JULY, 1909 


Lowest Fares and a Most Attractive Route 


Tickets on sale June 30; July 1, 2, and 3. Final return limit September 
1, 09. Liberal stop-overs—Free trip across Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo with 
stop-over Niagara Falls. Special fare through Thousand Islands and Rapids 


of the St. Lawrence. 


Other low fares for vacation trips, such as ae League, Seattle, June 29, and 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 10— 
Angeles, July 4, $89.45. Christian Endeavor and 


Minneapolis, July 5, $38.95. Grand Army Encampment, Salt Lake City, August, $64.35. 
Send for itinerary and full particulars. 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


eptember 29, $8895. Elks Tour to Los 
C. U. Conventions, St. Paul and 
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MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. There were 1,109 
plates at the farewell dinner to Dr. 
James B. Angell by the students of 
the Michigan State University, who 
retires from the presidency this 
month, Affectionate appreciation 
was in evidence in many ways. No 
man was ever more loyally beloved. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Professor C. A. Par- 
sons of the Carnegie Technical Col- 
lege, who was drowned by the cap- 
sizing of a canoe last week, was a 
graduate of Yale, 1903, and a young 
man of great promise. 

OXFORD. The annual com- 
mencement of Miami University this 
vear was the most impressive in its 
recent history. Among the notable 
speakers, the chief attraction was §. 
S. McClure of McClure’s Magazine. 

MISSOURI. 

‘FERSON CITY. Dean Henry 
J. wits head of the department of 
agriculture in the State University of 
Missouri, has been offered the presi- 
dency of the Colorado Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins at a salary of 
5.000, and later of the presidency of 
the Kansas Agricultural College at 
Manhattan at $7,000 (reported), and 
each state is ardent in its desire that 
he accept. Fort Collins should pay 
$6,000, and will probably do so. 

KANSAS CITY. The Kansas 
City Public Playground Association 
has more lots offered for public play- 
grounds than it can equip and super- 
vise. Mrs. Viola Dale McMurray is 
to have charge of the playground in- 
struction of the summer. 


NEBRASKA. 

NELIGH. Gates Academy has 
a new lease of life under Principal C. 
A. Jaquith. This academy promises 
to be one of the most serviceable of 
the secondary schools of the state 
and one of the most prosperous. 


KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON. On March 10 
W. C. Hutchinson, principal of the 
high school, was demonstrating be- 
fore the class in chemistry the prop- 
erties of metallic sodium, when 
through terrific explosion Mr. 
Hutchinson was frightfully burned. 
He was removed at once to a_ hos- 
pital and received the best of medi- 
eal attention. The sight of both eyes 
is irretrievably lost. Mr. Hutchin- 
son came from Ohio to take charge 
of the high school last August, ac- 
companied by his wife and one child. 
The sympathy of the profession goes 
out to the young man and his family 
under this sad affliction. 

KANSAS CITY. Miss Meddie O. 
Hamilton, who has been teacher of 
the advanced classes of English in 
the high school, has accepted the po- 
sition of general field secretary for 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, which has its headquar- 
ters in Chautauqua, N. Y. 

TOPEKA. There is much build- 
ing and enlarging of schoolhouses in 
Kansas, as is shown by the great in- 
crease in the amount of school bonds 
issued in different parts of Kansas. 
All county, city and school bonds 
must be offered to the state school 
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fund commission before being of- 
fered for sale to anyone. The com- 
mission has just finished a tabula- 
tion of the bonds issued and those 
purchased by the commission in the 
last two years. In 1907 $2,981,026 in 
bonds was issued and the commis- 
sion purchased $868,124 worth. In 
1908 the total bond issue was 
$3,470,349, and the commission pur- 
chased a total of $848,791 worth. 
Since the first of the year the com- 
mission has purchased $375,399 
worth of bonds, and it probably will 
buy more than one-half million dol- 
lars’ worth before the end of the fis- 
cal year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Yankton College has secured for 
its summer school Hon. Nathan GC. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania and former president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He will be present during the 
first week of the summer school and 
devote all his time to chassroom work 
and open lectures along different 
lines of educational work. 

Announcement of the summer 
session State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, D. 
—The first session of the summer 
school of the South Dakota State 
College, held in July, 1908, was at- 
tended by 135 students. The second 
session will be held six days of each 
week from June 16 to July 7, 1909. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


The Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion lately held the greatest educa- 
tional gathering in the history of the 
state. The total attendance was es- 
timated at 2,500; there were 1,838 
voluntary registrations at one dollar 
each. The following are the officers 
for the ensuing year: President, N. R. 
Baker, Ensley; first vice-president, 
I. W. MeAdory, Birmingham; second 
vice-president, Miss Julia Tutwiler, 
Livingston; third vice-president, 
Mrs. E. Sims Colston, Mobile; secre- 
tary, W. C. Griggs, Birmingham; 
executive committee, A. F. Harmon, 
Selma; D. R. Murphy, Anniston; J. 
B. Hobby, Albertville. 

Superintendent N. R. Baker, 
president of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, in referring to the 


Conference for Secondary Educa- .- 


tion, to be held at the University for 
the week beginning June 21, an- 
nounces the following acceptances on 
the program to date: J. J. Doster, C. 
A. Brown, Dr. F. B. Dresslar, Miss 
Frances Higgins, R. E. Tidwell, B. 
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SUMMER SCHOO 


University of Pennsylvania 


TERM: July 6th to August 17th 
Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso:s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 
cal and Biological Laboratories. 


. Undergraduate and Graduate courses 


in the usual subjects, including 
Musie, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 

For Information and Circular, Address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penusylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
Total expense, includ boar 
$36 to 0. se, ing d and tuition, 


Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
Special courses for Superin- 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 


Normal College of the North Amerl- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415-419 E. Michigan Indianapolis, Ind. 
wo-year and four-year courses leading to 
academic title and d i 
Competent teachers of physical training 
recommended by Physical Training Teach- 
ers’ Bureau of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Registra- 
estric uates of No - 


TEACHERS! Fellow sufferers; Take a 

sake onthe Maine Coast, 
al rates. ooklet. J O. NE 

South Portland, Me. R. F, D. No.7 


June 10-4t 


B. Broughton, A. E. Miller, W. L. 
Yarbrough, M. J. Bray, and R. A. 
Clayton. Of more interest just now 
would perhaps be the subjects, as 
follows: “The Field of Secondary 
Education”; “The Essentials in 
Every Secondary Course of Study”; 
“The Psychological Equipment of 
the High School Teacher’: “The 
Teaching of English in the High 
School”; “The Qualifications of the 
High School Teacher’; “Articulation 
of the County High School with the 
Rural School’; “The Necessary 
Equipment for the Teaching of Sci- 
ence in the High School”; “Athletics 
in the High School”; “History in the 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 27... 


Minn land, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 


Denver, Col. 7 
Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


FISHERS. ACENCY 


Mxelient facilities for placing teachers in every part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau. BUILDING 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. CHICAGO 


HO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position issecured. Write us. 
Educational Bureau for School Commit- 


METCALF & GROCE Stperinvondents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Room GBERT JOSEPH B. GROCE 


Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommiend the best. . 5 Prospect Hill Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
E. J. LOCKE, Manager. Telephone connection. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Secret of a Good Memory..........--- Clarke Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, $1.00 

Pubite School Relationships sts Sogard as 1.00 
Misery and Its Causes...... ..........--- ----.. Devine The Macmillan Co., 
Stories of the Great Lakes........ Channing & Lansing 
Studies in Mystical Religion...........-+-. «+++ Jones 3.50 


Sea Kings of Britain: Albermarle to Hawke... Callender Longmans, Green & Co., ‘* 


Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the 


de Cleveland & Powell a 2.00 
The “Of MONGY Withers Dutton & Co., 2.00 
The Sword of the Lord ........ Hocking 1.25 
The Love Affairs of Lan 5.00 
Heresics...... Nathan Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 8.00 
of 1899-1907 ... Scott Johns Hopkins Press, Balt., Md. 5.00 
The Passing of the Tariff..........-- Sherman,French & 1.20 
Our Insect Friends and Enemies........-------- Smit J. B. Lippincott, Phila. —— 


Page ture 
—— Yale University Press, New Haven 


‘dine... Burchill, Georgine & others Silver, Burdett, N. Y. 
Histo of arthur H. Clark Co’, Cleveland, 0. —— 
Modern Constitutions. .:.....++++ Dodd Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 5.00 


HOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
STATE path sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoyveEN, A. M. 


worth Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education, who holds 
a high place in the educational 
world. The chief concern of 
America is the education of all tha 


FITOHBURG, MAss. 


Joun G. THompPsON, Principal 


AL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
omen only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Principal. 


SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Department’ for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers of 

fie commercial branches. For catal e 
address J. ASBURY PiTMAN, Principal. 


High School—Scope and Methods”; 
“High School Architecture”; “The 
Place of the High School Graduate 
in Civil Life.” 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. United States Com- 
missioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
has been in this city, and the News 
and Observer has this deserved trib- 
ute to this national leader:— 
“Raleigh is glad to welcome to 
the capital city Hon. Elmer Ells- 


people, and the poverty of the South 
following the devastation of war 
and reconstruction makes that prob- 
lem a serious one in the South. The 
people of this state pay more in pro- 
portion to their wealth for public 
education than the people of Bos- 
ton, but the handicap of a generation 
when little could be done makes the 
necessity for sacrifices by this gen- 
eration more that it would be other- 
wise. In his great office Commis- 
sioner Brown is in touch and in har- 
mony with the educational work all 
over the country, and shares the 
same feeling with reference to the 
South’s duty and burden as is held 
by the leading educators of the 
South. Dr. Brown has no ‘fads’ 
and no ‘cure-alls’ and no ‘nos- 
trums.’ He is just a plain scholar 
and statesman studying the condi- 
tions as they exist and seeking in co- 
operation with southern state super- 
intendents and others to further the 
education of all the people and to 


stand for the sort of education that 
brings wisdom as_ contradistin- 
guished from knowledge.” 


OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHRIE. E. D. Cameron, state 
superintendent of schools, has ap- 
portioned the common school fund, 
derived from state school land rent- 
als, among the seventy-five counties 
according to the school population. 
The amount distributed was $275,450 
among 497,211 children, practically 
fifty cents per child. Not much, but 
a starter. 


ARKANSAS. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. The fol- 
lowing interesting figures have just 
been compiled in President Tillman’s 
office showing the church member- 
ship and church preference of the 
student body of the State University. 
There are 236 Methodists and 120 
with Methodist preference; 123 Bap- 
tists, seventy with Baptist prefer- 
ence; 48 Episcopalians, 11 preferring 
the Episcopal church; 56 Christians, 
with 27 preferring the Christian 
church; 111 Presbyterians, 24 with 
Presbyterian preference; 14 Catho- 
lics, 3 with Catholic preference; 4 
Congregationalists, 4 Christian Sci- 
ence, 3 Jews, 1 Unitarian, 2 Seventh 
Day Adventists, 3 Lutherans, 4 
Aryans, the Hindoo boys saying they 
are Aryan in religion, and 150 with 
no church preference. 


a a 


rrr 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


William C. Dole, formerly a physi- 
cal director at Yale University, has 
been appointed as an athletic super- 
visor at the University of Iowa. Mr. 
Dole expects to take up his duties 
there about September 15. 

The School of Engineering of Col- 
orado College has recently installed 
a Gray metal planer in the mechani- 
cal laboratories for the use of its en- 
gineering students who take work 
and instruction in practical me- 
chanics. Two small gas furnaces 
have been constructed, the greater 
part of the work being done by the 
students in the mechanical labora- 
tories. One is a pot furnace to be 
used in melting alloys and the treat- 
ment of steel in an open fire, 
for bronzing. The other is a hinge 
circular top for open fire or muffle 
furnace. Students use these fur- 
naces for the treatment of high car- 
bon and high speed steels. 


The last number of the Bulletin of 
the American Mathematical Society 
contains an article by Professor 
Florian Cajori of Colorado College on 
the history of a method in mathe- 
matics, known as “Mathematical In- 
duction.” A great many different 
statements have been made as to the 
originator of this method. Profes- 
sor Cajori quotes from many differ- 
ent authors and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the method should be at- 
tributed to Blaise Paseal, and not to 
Fermat, as claimed by some writers. 
Professor Cajori has been invited by 
the secretary of Section A of the 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to contribute 
a paper at the August meeting, to be 
held in Winnipeg. 


and 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The daring of Mr. Keith in pre- 
senting Vesta Tilley, the three-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-week star, was fully jus- 
tified, for this brilliant young woman 
has been drawing record-breaking 
houses all week. She has one of 
those strong personalities that is able 
to sway an audience, please them, and 
send them away talking about her. 
Hundreds of persons have visited 
Keith’s day after day to hear and see 
this young English woman, and next 
week they will have an opportunity to 
hear her in new songs. If Miss Til- 
ley were not on the bill, the Great 

. Lester, the ventriloquist from the 
West, would be sufficient attraction 
to draw crowded houses. Lester has 
only one dummy, but it is one that 
will be remembered. An exception- 
ally good musical act will be that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Voelker. 
Others will be Kelly and Barrett, in 
“The Battle of Too Soon”; Hayes 
and Johnson; Cornalla and Eddie; 
Patsy Doyle; and the Hess sisters. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 637 ) 


its object the re-dumping upon Eu- 
rope of a lot of criminal “undesir- 
ables” who have been dumped upon 
this country. Under existing law, 
the United States may deport to the 
country whence he came any alien 
who within three years of his arri- 
val in this country has been con- 
victed of any crime. It is estimated 
that the five states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Illinois alone have more than 
5.000 alien criminals in their prisons 
who might be deported under the 
three-year limit. The plan is to se- 
cure state legislation under which 
the sentences of these criminals 
should be commuted and the crimi- 
nals should be bundled back to the 
countries from which they came. If 
the plan should prove practicable, it 
would make an impressive and prof- 
itable hegira. 


A RICH PLUM FOR THE STATE. 


A London merchant has just died 
at the ripe age of ninety-two, who 
was little known outside of a small 
circle, and who had always lived in 
a very modest way, who proves to 
have been possessed of an estate of 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000, 
mostly acquired through fortunate 
speculations in stocks. He found 
leisure for reading, and wrote one or 
two books, but chiefly devoted him- 
self to buying stocks when prices 
were low and selling them when 
prices were high, all with such 
shrewdness and luck as to reach the 
results indicated. The chief inter- 
est attending his death is that, under 
the death duties which will be as- 
sessed under the newly-increased es- 
tate and succession rates, his estate 
will yield from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 to the greatly straitened Brit- 
ish treasury. Advocates of the in- 
heritance tax idea will find this case 
an interesting argument. 


Little Mary saw a peacock for the 
first time. She cried: “Oh, grandma, 
come out and see! There’s an old 
chicken in bloom.’’—Delineator. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE look up records ia our agency work with more and more care each year. We be- 
gan with the usual confidence in our ability to read faces and judge from a man’s 
appearance. Some years ago a man Came to us and said he wanted a place. We talked 
with him, found him intelligent, interesting, a normal graduate of long experience. We 
asked if he had letters with him. He replied, with a pleasant smile, that he had long ago 
escaped the necessity of carrying around the recommendations a tyro needed. On the 
blank he filled out he gave some references to very good men. None of them replied, 
which was significant ; but we did not think much apout it at the time. We decided to 
take the man on trust, sent him to resuscitate a broken-down academy. and lent him fifty 
dollars to go with. He impressed the LOOK UP was engaged ; he paid back the fifty 
trustees as he had impressed us ; he dollars we lent him, and at the 
end of the year pai commission on an income of three thousand dollars. Looked 
like a great success, didn’t ic? The second year things did not go so well. He took in 
less and spent more; he began to borrow of everybody; finally he disappeared. We have 
sundry notes and checks signed by him for sale at a steep discount. We should have 
been a great deal of money in pocket if we had insisted on references in spite of a plausible 
appearance. Three men who have been princijals of influential New York schools are 
now in New York State prisons. Other men would be, if to convict them would not re- 
sult in of their victimos. When you want a teacher it is worth 

your while to consult an agency that knows teathers, and jeoks vp R CORDS 


THE SCHOOL BULIETIN AGENCY, C, W, BARDFFN, SYRACUSF, NW. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR: 130, A 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevere- 
== every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yerh. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, ana Pubiic Schools are cure to Ail 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 W : 
J. ALBERT, Measger. abash Ave., Chicago, Il). 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department werk 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and epes i t= 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach pet cays oved syz- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payin $60 to $70 per month. For Terther 
information,address THE TEACHERS GENCY. R. L. MYERS & CO 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. & 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. : 


STUART""ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Age 


ney 
Fee June sed Jaly unless position 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Com 
tar petent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
pare fe year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Mornes, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirablepositions. We operate througho 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal eg 
9 yer, . astern office: 101 Market St., H i : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. “3 Southern 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass, 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


National Education Association 
Denver, Colorado 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the various railroads for the meetirg of the 
Nitioaal Education Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 5 to 9, afford an exceptional 
opportunity for teachers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to the Rocky Mountains 
during the early summer at a minimum cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
or Pueblo and return, on June 30, July 1, 2, and 3, at the following fares: New York, $60.00 ; 
Philadelphia, $57.40 ; Baltimore, $55.15 ; Washington, $55.15, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

These tickets will be good going either via Chicago or St. Louis over authorized routes 
and will be good for return pissage through either Chicago or St. Louis, until September 1, 
inclusive Libsral stop-over privileges will be accorded to holders of these tickets. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admirable schedule of trains between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St. Louis, which may be used 
to advantage in making the trip to and from Denver. 

Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, 
D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City; R. Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass.; William Pedrick, Jr., D. P. A. 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D. P. A., Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md., or B. M. New- 


bold, D. P. A, Fifteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 


RAYMOND and 
WHITCOMB'S TOU RS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


N. E. A. 


Convention at Denver, Col., 
June 30 to July 12 


A party under special escort will leave BOSTON 
July 1 for a Delightful Tour to 


DEN 


Including visits to 
Niagara Falls 
Manitou 


Salt Lake City 
Alaska 


Canadian Rockies 
Yellowstone Park, Etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 


}@Send for descriptive book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to Old South Church 
BOSTON 


2 Fifth Ave., New York. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THREE DAILY TRAINS 
TO COLORADO 


On your trip to Denver for the 
N. E. A. meeting in July, or on 
any other occasion, arrange to have 
your railroad and sleeping car 
tickets read via the 


Chicago 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
Railway 


The Colorado Special leaves Union 
Station, Chicago, lu a.m. daily. 
Arrives Denver at 2.30 p.m. the 
— day—only one night on the 
road. 


Other trains at 5 p.m. and 10.10 
p.m. daily. Arrive Denver at 9.30 
p. m, and 7.50 a, m. 


G. A, BLAIR, General Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway, New York 
W. W. HALL, New England Passenger Agent 
368 Washington Street, Boston 
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